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PREFACE 


Way are spoken English words so very different from 
written English words? Why are the sounds of the 
letters of the alphabet so variable and indefinite? 
Why does one letter represent so many different 
sounds?—eve, pretty, end, dew, sew, sergeant, her, 
they, there—. Why do different letters represent 
the same sound?—rude, food, shoe, do, drew, through, 
beauty —. Why do some teachers teach one pro- 
nunciation of words, while other teachers teach different 
pronunciations of the same words? 

Is there such a thing as correct pronunciation of 
English words? If so, who decides which pronunciation 
is correct? Why do so many educated Americans 
speak with such conspicuous local dialects? Should 
spoken English be taught in American schools? If so, 
how should it be taught? Should it be taught in the 
old, haphazard, indefinite way, or should it be taught 
in the modern, definite, accurate, scientific way? 

Is the science of phonetics of real practical use in the 
every day study of speech in the elementary schools, 
high schools, special schools, colleges and universities? 
Can speech be taught to children on a phonetic basis 
with genuinely satisfactory results? 

These, and other related questions, represent a 
very vital SpeEcH PROBLEM IN America; a problem 
which needs to be given immediate, serious and open- 
minded investigation by those in charge of the educa- 
tion of American youth. . 
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This book has been prepared in an effort: 

First, to answer some of these questions. 

Second, to show why it is necessary for mature stu- 
dents to go into detailed technical study of the science 
of phonetics in order to learn how to pronounce cor- 
rectly, words in their own native language which they 
have used since childhood. 

Third, to supply an ever-increasing demand from 
students for an elementary text on the application of 
the principles of phonetics to English pronunciation; 
a text which is full enough and at the same time simple 
enough for them to “take home” and study without 
the constant aid of a teacher. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part One deals 
briefly with an outline of some important historical 
facts which have, directly or indirectly, caused the 
speech problems of to-day in all countries which use the 
Roman Alphabet—English-speaking countries in par- 
ticular —; and gives special attention to the distinctive 
speech problem, or rather the pronunciation problem, 
in America. 

Brief mention is made of the great efforts of the 
leading linguistic scholars of the world to solve the uni- 
versal problem of teaching spoken languages; efforts 
which resulted in great achievements. Two of the 
most important of these achievements are: 


1. The creation and adoption of a phonetic alphabet 
to be used in teaching the spoken form of all lan- 
guages of the world. 

2. The discovery and use of the principles of intona- 
tion. 
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A large number of scholarly books have been written 
on many phases of spoken English by authorities on the 
subject throughout the world, but practically all of 
these books presuppose a knowledge of the most ele- 
mentary speech matters and related historical facts 
which the average American student does not possess. 
It is the aim of this text to supply this knowledge and 
information, so that the reader may comprehend and 
appreciate something of the importance of the study 
of spoken English as a whole; to give the fundamentals 
of the subject, which will prepare the reader to under- 
stand the works of the masters; and to inspire and help 
him to improve his speech for his own sake and for the 
sake of the general improvement of spoken English in 
America. 

Part Two is the technical part of the book in which 
the sciences of phonetics and intonation are applied 
to the art of pronunciation of English. 

Two questions will immediately present themselves 
to the casual reader. 

First: why must one read all this history about 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, St. Patrick, 
King Alfred, Chaucer, and others, and study all this 
technical matter, in order to learn how to pronounce a 
word? 

Second: why not look up the word in a dictionary? 

To answer the first question. There are so many 
preconceived and erroneous ideas resulting from igno- 
rance or one-sided information—due in most cases to a 
false hero-worship of our outgrown English spelling— 
that it is absolutely necessary to tell the story of the 
gradual development of our present speech conditions 
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from beginning to end. It is also necessary to give 
unassailable proofs that the story is true in order to 
furnish a substantial basis of belief; to supplant false 
ideas with historical facts; to show that the methods 
of teaching advocated in the technical part of the book 
are sound and will bear investigation and justify 
adoption. 

In answer to the second question we would say: do 
look the word up in a dictionary but be sure it is a trust- 
worthy dictionary and that you know how to interpret 
it correctly. 

The purpose of a pronouncing dictionary is to record 
pronunciations in actual use by the best speakers of the 
day. This requires some graphic system of indicating 
the pronunciation so that it may be interpreted accu- 
rately by those whom it is intended to serve. 

The system of diacritic marks used in non-phonetic 
dictionaries to indicate pronunciations is condemned by 
linguistic scholars as being unscientific, inaccurate, 
and untrustworthy. 

To be sure, there is a vast amount of valuable infor- 
mation regarding pronunciation to be found in the pages 
of explanations even in the most unphonetic diction- 
aries, but unfortunately very few persons even read 
these pages, much less study them. In a great many 
years’ experience in teaching English pronunciation to 
adult students, in and out of schools, in many parts of 
the country I have not found one student who has done 
so; nor do I encounter an average of one person in a 
year who has any idea what the diacritic marks mean. 
The key-words given in non-phonetic dictionaries are 
of no use unless one pronounces the sounds in them cor- 
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rectly before attempting to use them as keys. If one 
pronounces them incorrectly one uses these incorrect 
sounds in the words being looked up and so goes on 
multiplying mistakes instead of correcting them. 

Phonetic dictionaries are scientific, accurate, and 
reliable, but one must have a technical knowledge of 
phonetics in order to use them. However, as students 
must be trained to use any dictionary, it is wisest for 
them to learn to use the best, modern, scientific ones 
which have kept pace with the latest advancement of 
learning and methods of recording that learning. 
The horse and carriage satisfied the transportation 
needs of yesterday, but they are wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs of to-day. We must have electric cars, 
automobiles and airplanes, the latest product of man’s 
study and accomplishment, to supply our present 
demands. Their great usefulness and convenience 
spur men to a mastery of all the technical problems they 
present. So it must be with the use of the dictionaries. 
If we would modernize our methods of the study of 
speech we must master the technique of speech which 
has been developed by the great scholars who have 
devoted their lives to its study. In the proper study of 
speech one must learn how to use a phonetic dictionary. 
This requires some acquaintance with the technical 
matter given in Part Two. 

Two other questions are constantly on the lips of 
speech investigators, doubters and disbelievers. 


1. “Who is your authority?” 
2. “By what right do you teach thus and so?” 


By quoting frequently from some of the highest 
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authorities in the world on spoken English, and by bas- 
ing my right upon what has been gleaned from their 
learning, accomplishment and advice, I have tried to 
answer these questions or to give sufficient informa- 
tion to enable readers to find the answers for them- 
selves, and to open the way for comprehensive, confi- 
dent and unbiased study. 

I do not pretend to have presented anything new or 
original. I have simply brought a little basket and 
filled it with some of the choice fruits of great men’s 
labors which I hope to distribute among others who may 
greatly profit by them, in the professions, in business, 
in society and at home, but who are too busy or too 
much interested in other things to find them for them- 
selves. 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GROWTH OF THE 
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CHAPTER I 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GROWTH OF THE 
PRESENT PROBLEM OF SPOKEN ENGLISH 


Over two thousand years ago the Romans made 
some very foolish linguistic mistakes. Various other 
linguistic mistakes have been made at intervals through- 
out the succeeding centuries by certain people using 
the English language. Every person in the world who 
has spoken English since that time has had to suffer 
because of these absurd, old mistakes, which, through 
the accumulations of the ages, have brought about vast, 
far-reaching, and disastrous results. 

As soon as a sufficient number of people of to-day 
know what these mistakes were, and the endless and 
unnecessary trouble and confusion they have caused, 
they will see how utterly ridiculous it is for the present 
generation to go on suffering because of them. 

Then, and not until then—when knowledge of a few 
essential facts is public property—will something be 
done to put matters right. 

These essential facts are briefly recounted in the 
following chapters of Part One. 

English is the medium of expression of millions of 
people in all parts of the world, and all English-speak- 
ing countries are beginning to see the great importance 
and absolute necessity of a better knowledge of the 
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spoken form of their language. Because of very 
significant historical developments in the language it 
is necessary for the general public to become acquainted 
with the speech, or pronunciation, problem as a whole 
before it can clearly understand what the details are 
all about. The general public must also become 
acquainted with its own particular sectional problems 
before any nation-wide improvement may be accom- 
plished. 

Why may not America lead in this movement for a 
fuller understanding of spoken English? It is true she 
has been one of the last of the great nations to take up 
the scientific study of its own speech, but that need not 
interfere with her immediate and rapid progress. 
Many times in the past she has had the courage to 
break and destroy the fetters that have bound her to 
narrow, outworn traditions and customs so that her 
people might enjoy full freedom. There is great and 
immediate need for her to display her courage to-day 
in matters relating to the study of the everyday speech 
of her people. 

Good speech in an individual or a nation is one of the 
unfailing outward signs of an inner culture. America 
has the opportunity to develop this outward sign of 
inner culture in the individuals that make up the 
nation, and it should be her determination to do so.* 

*A great deal of scientific speech work is already being carried 
on in some of the public and private schools of New York City 
and in several of its higher educational institutions; public and 
private schools in some of the other states—notably Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa, and Washington—are also doing fine work, but . 


this is only a beginning. Wherever speech is taught on a phonetic 
basis in connection with the study of intonation children learn 
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Aside from food, clothing and shelter, there is nothing 
that is such an essential part of the daily life of every 
normal human being as is his speech. It is the duty, 
and should be the ambition, of America to see that. her 
people have the best, the most practical and the most 
pleasing speech that is available. 

Knowledge, resulting from wide-spread and practical 
speech education, must precede and direct such an 
important step in advance. 


It is necessary to call attention at the outset to the 
fact that PHONETICIANS HAVE NOTHING TO DO WITH 
ANY SPELLING REFORM. They are interested in a 
method of teaching spoken languages successfully. 
This can not be done by means of the present written 
or literary form of the language. Consequently they 
have been forced !to create a COMPLETE, PHONETIC 
alphabet in order to accomplish their purpose. 


it with great readiness and fully enjoy doing so. Although 
adults have to ‘unlearn’ several things, they almost invariably 
make rapid progress as soon as their minds are cleared from false 
notions and from prejudices. 
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CHAPTER II 
LANGUAGE AND FORMS OF LANGUAGE 


WHAT IS LANGUAGE? 


Broabty speaking, language may be considered the 
means of communicating thought and emotion from 
one mind to another. 

There are three general forms of language: 


Sign Language. 
Spoken Language. 
Written Language. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


Sign language, or gesture, was one of man’s most 
primitive means of communication, and is the most 
universally intelligible of the three forms of language. 
It can be understood by most savages of different 
tribes, and by peoples of wholly different nationalities. 
It probably reaches its most elaborate development in 
modern motion pictures. It has played, and continues 
to play, a very important part in the life of man. The 
maxim, ‘actions speak louder than words,’ is pretty 
universally accepted as true. 

Sign language has very definite limitations. It must 
be seen to be understood; the observer must be near 
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and within sight, of the actor; it depends upon move- 
ment or action for its existence, consequently is a thing 
of the moment only. 


SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


Spoken language was unquestionably used along 
with sign language very early in man’s life and has 
never been wholly divorced from it. The first sounds 
made by man were very likely similar to sounds made 
by other animals; but man was provided by his 
Creator with organs of speech and a superior type of 
mind. By means of these attributes man has gradu- 
ally developed a system of sounds, known as articulate 
speech, which is remarkable enough to overwhelm us 
with awe and wonder, if we were not so familiar with 
it that it is accepted as a matter of course. 

The physical act of speech begins with muscular 
activity of the speech organs acting upon the breath. 
This produces a sensation in the ear known as sound; 
different activities of the organs of speech produce 
different sounds; the same activities produce the samé: 
sounds. Spoken language is made up of such sounds, 
and must be heard to be understood. Like sign 
language, it requires the two interested parties—in 
this case the speaker and the one spoken to—to be near 
each other. 

The spoken language of any people is subject to slow 
but constant change. The natural changes in speech 
sounds have always followed the line of least resistance; 
sounds that required much effort, or were difficult to 
form, were gradually changed to sounds that could be 
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formed and produced more easily as long as the change 
did not interfere with intelligibility. 

There are certain interruptions to this tendency 
toward slow but continuous change in spoken language, 
interruptions such as the fixing of sounds, or the arbi- 
trary changes made in them, as a people develops and 
becomes educated. In fact, education is responsible 
for the greatest number and the most important of 
these interruptions. But even education does not 
permanently interfere with the inexorable law of 
change. Its continuous movement may be retarded 
for a moment, a generation, a century, but the great 
force of the current moves steadily onward through the 
ages toward its unknown and distant goal. 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


Written language was the result of man’s desire and 
need to communicate with others at a distance, and to 
record his thought so it could be handed on from genera- 
tion to generation. These achievements were impos- 
sible with either the sign or the spoken form of language; 
they required some more permanent medium than 
either action or sound. 

The oldest form of writing is probably picture writ- 
ing, of which one of the best known and most highly 
developed examples is the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 
Pictures representing objects, and later representing 
ideas, were made on bone, wood, stone, clay, parch- 
ment, or on any substance that was suitable and 
available. But this form of writing was cumbersome, 
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unwieldy, and limited in use, consequently it did not 
fully satisfy man’s need. 

Out of the idea of picture-writing gradually developed 
the idea of the alphabet; a system of symbols, usually 
called letters, representing individual sounds rather 
than objects or ideas. These letters could be combined 
at will to represent any object or any idea, therefore, 
the alphabet supplied a much more simple, flexible and 
widely serviceable system of writing than that supplied 
by pictures. 

While all forms of writing appealed to the eye, as 
sign language did, the materials upon which the letters 
or pictures were written had a certain degree of per- 
manency; they could be moved about from place to 
place and kept for a period of time, thereby fulfilling 
the need for which writing was invented. By means 
of writing man could record his thought for the benefit 
of generations yet to come, and he could communicate 
with his fellows at a distance, either on land or sea; 
thus, in a limited measure, conquering time and space. 

In The Alphabet, an Account of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Letters, Isaac Taylor says: ‘The discovery of 
some rude form of writing was, we may believe, the 
first permanent step that was taken in the progress 
toward civilization.” 

As time advanced and man’s life upon the earth 
became more and more complex, writing became vastly 
more important. Alphabets came into more general 
use, different alphabets being devised by different 
peoples. The life-history of these alphabets is extremely 
varied; many of them lived for a time then passed 
into disuse and were forgotten. Others were destined 
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to hold a very important place in the development of 
civilization. The invention of picture writing was 
fraught with profound significance to man but the 
invention and improvement of alphabets has been one 
of the most important and far-reaching of all man’s 
varied achievements. 





CHAPTER III 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE PRESENT PROBLEM OF 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


ORIGIN OF THE RoMAN ALPHABET 

Tre PHOENICIAN ALPHABET IN GREECE 

Tur GREEKS ALTER THE PHOENICIAN ALPHABET TO 
REPRESENT THEIR SPOKEN LANGUAGE ACCURATELY 

PHOENICIAN ConsonANTS Usep To REPRESENT GREEK 
VOWELS 

Tur GREEK ALPHABET IN ROME 

Tue Romans Fart To ALTER THE GREEK ALPHABET 
To REPRESENT THEIR SPOKEN LANGUAGE 

Tar Roman ALPHABET GOES TO IRELAND ON ITs 
Way To ENGLAND 

Tue Roman ALPHABET IN ENGLAND 

Tue Roman ALPHABET IN OLD ENGLISH 

Tur Roman ALPHABET IN MIpDLE ENGLISH 

INFLUENCE OF PRINTING ON MippLk ENGLISH SPELLING 

Tue “GREAT VOWEL SHIFT” 

Tur SPELLING or CHaucreR’s TIME BecoMES FIXED 

Tue Roman ALPHABET IN MoDERN ENGLISH 





CHAPTER III 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE PRESENT PROBLEM OF 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 


ORIGIN OF THE ROMAN ALPHABET 


Tur most important alphabet to the English-speak- 
ing race is the one known as the Roman Alphabet. 
Many so-called educated people have never given a 
moment’s consideration to the origin or history of this 
alphabet which they use so freely every day of their 
lives. A few persons have some vague notions con- 
cerning it but these notions are often so hazy and 
indefinite that they are worthless. People are so 
familiar with the alphabet, in a general way, that they 
accept it as a matter of course without ever asking 
where it came from, why we use it, when, and where 
we got it, and without even observing its amazing 
deficiencies enough to inquire why it has only twenty- 
six letters to represent thirty-nine sounds; or why the 
sounds of the letters are so variable that they cause 
the greatest possible confusion between spelling and 
pronunciation. 

Why do we pronounce aid, say, they, eight, break, 
gauge, aye and fate with the same vowel sound although 
all the vowel letters or combinations of letters are 
different? Why do we pronounce late, infant, am, 
father, care, all and was, with different vowel sounds 

17 
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when the letter representing them is the same? Ignor- 
ance of these matters may have been excusable in the 
past but to the serious student of English speech of 
to-day they are of primary importance and cannot be 
overlooked. 

What is the origin of the Roman Alphabet? Why is 
it called Roman? When, and why did the English 
adopt it? 

To answer these questions fully would be to unfold 
a tale so extraordinary and so intensely dramatic that 
it would “hold children from play and old men from the 
chimney corner.” A few of the principal facts relating 
to it will supply the information which is necessary at 
present. 

The date ef the origin of the alphabet is generally 
conceded to be about 1900 B.C. It has been traced 
quite positively to the Phoenicians, who were a Semitic 
people, and there is good reason to believe that the 
Phoenicians got it from the Egyptians during their 
sojourn in Egypt. 

Isaac Taylor says: “Every available line of argu- 
ment points to the conclusion that the Semitic alphabet 
originated during the period of the dominion of the 
Semitic races in Egypt and that it was simply an 
adaptation to the purposes of Semitic speech of the 
ordinary cursive writing of the Egyptians.” 


THE PHOENICIAN ALPHABET IN GREECE 


Laying aside the possibility of doubt concerning the 
origin of the Phoenician Alphabet, it is certain the 
Greeks got their alphabet from the Phoenicians at a 
very early period, perhaps as early as 1200 B.C. 
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THE GREEKS ALTER THE PHOENICIAN ALPHABET 
TO REPRESENT THEIR SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
ACCURATELY 

The Phoenician language was Semitic and the 
alphabet contained no letters for vowels but it was 
rich in consonants. The Greeks spoke an Aryan 
tongue in which vowels were of great importance. 
The Phoenicians had several more consonant sounds 
than the Greeks had; the Greeks took as many letters 
as they needed to represent all the Greek consonant 
sounds, assigning one, and only one sound to each 
letter. This left several unused letters of the Phoeni- 
cian Alphabet; the Greeks took six of these unused 
letters to represent their six vowel sounds. 


PHOENICIAN CONSONANTS USED TO REPRESENT 
GREEK VOWELS 


The Phoenician letters from which the Greek vowel 
letters were derived were ‘<7. Through 
the succeeding centuries these letters were subjected to 
many changes before they reached the forms which 
are used to-day. Changes in the position and lines of 

and A\ produced A and E; “d, was gradually 
straightened and enlarged to I; © was enlarged to 
conform to the size of the others; from and 
ultimately developed V and Y; V later changed to U. 


Phoenician X ultimately became Greek A. 
Phoenician@ ultimately became Greek E. 
Phoenician “ultimately became Greek I. 
Phoenician ° ultimately became Greek O. 
Phoenician Y/ and ‘4 ultimately became V and Y. 
Greek V ultimately became U. 
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The sounds or values which are known to-day as the 
Latin values were assigned to five of the letters; to the 
remaining letter was assigned a sound which did not 
occur in Latin; a sound which does occur in French 
and German to-day. 

These sounds were all pure vowels and were as 
follows: 


A as in father and laugh. 
E as in French, les; German, der; Italian, me. 
The nearest equivalent in English occurs in such 
words as late and bake. 
I as in machine and eel. 
O asin French, beau; German, so; Italian, sole. 
The nearest equivalent in English occurs in such 
words as obey and note. 
V or U as in do and rude. 
Y as in French, sur; German, fiir. 


The rule of one sound for each letter and one letter 
for each sound was followed as strictly with the vowels 
as with the consonants, consequently the written 
language of the Greeks was practically phonetic, the 
written form representing the spoken form quite 
accurately. Each letter always represented the same 
sound and no other letter represented that sound. 
This is considered the ideal form of a written language. 


THE GREEK ALPHABET IN ROME 


The Romans got the alphabet from the Greek colony 
at Cumae, near what is now Naples, about the year 
900 B.C. 
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The alphabet was gradually changed into different 
forms in different parts of Italy, but, owing to political 
conditions one particular form, known as the Latin 
Alphabet, finally displaced the other forms. 

The Latin Alphabet was used in Rome and from 
there spread over the whole Roman Empire, from 
which it derives the name Roman Alphabet. 

It is interesting to note that “the Roman Alphabet 
is the most modern of all alphabets” and yet has 
adhered more closely than any alphabet now in exist- 
ence to the oldest Phoenician form from which it 
sprung. 


THE ROMANS FAIL TO ALTER THE GREEK 
ALPHABET TO REPRESENT THEIR 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE 


If the Romans had been as practical and as far- 
sighted as the Greeks were and had changed the Greek 
Alphabet to suit the needs of Roman speech, as the 
Greeks had previously changed the Phoenician Alphabet 
to suit the needs of Greek speech, it might have avoided 
centuries of speech problems, and the present con-° 
fusion between spoken and written English might 
never have begun. But the Romans made some 
serious mistakes, which multiplied as time went on, for 
which we are paying the penalty to-day. 

Several changes took place in the alphabet in the 
hands of the Romans, but important changes which 
should have taken place, unfortunately, were never 
made. 

The Romans had five long vowels which were the 
same as the Greek, A, H, I, O, V, and they used the same 
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letters the Greeks used to represent them; but they also 
had five additional sounds which were considered the 
short forms of A, E, I, 0, V. Instead of providing five 
extra letters to represent these five extra sounds, as 
they should have done, they allowed each one of the 
five letters they had to represent two sounds, the long 
sound and the short sound. At this point our modern 
confusion between spelling and pronunciation began. 

The short form of A did not change the quality of 
the sound, it simply reduced its length; but the quality 
of each of the other four sounds did change when the 
sound was shortened. 

These five additional sounds which the letters 
represented were: 


A—as in father, shortened. 
E—as in air and there. 
J—as in in and build. 
O—as in orb and all. 
U—as in put and book. 


The situation can be summed up in the following 
table: 


A represented the vowel sound in ‘‘father,” both long 
and short. 

E represented the vowel sounds in both «les,, (Fr.) 
and “there.” 

I represented the vowel sounds in both “pique” 
and “in.” 

O represented the vowel sounds in both ,,beau,, (Fr.) 
and “all.” 

U represented the vowel sounds in both ‘‘rude”’ and 
“book.” 
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The Romans did make some effort to distinguish 
between the long and short sounds, the long forms 
being indicated in different ways at different times. 
At one period the letters were written twice, or doubled, 
to indicate the sound was long; a remnant of this 
custom occurs in such modern words as seed and food. 
In another period an apex was placed above the letter 
to indicate the long sound. 


Long Short Long Short 
AA A A A 
EE E BE E 
II I I I 
OO O O O 
UU U U U 


The doubling was a fairly satisfactory means of 
distinguishing between the two sounds but it was very 
easy to omit the apex in the script, thus often losing the 
distinguishing sign and allowing each individual letter 
to represent two different sounds. 

The fine old rule of the Greeks, requiring each letter 
to represent only one sound and one sound to be 
assigned each letter, was in this way violated by the 
Romans and it has been violated more and more ever 
since in most languages which use the Roman Alphabet. 

Because of these deficiencies the Roman Alphabet 
was only partially phonetic, the written language 
representing the spoken language with but a fair 
degree of accuracy. 
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THE ROMAN ALPHABET GOES TO IRELAND 
ON ITS WAY TO ENGLAND 


To what particular individual belongs the credit of 
introducing the Roman Alphabet into Ireland is likely 
always to remain a matter of controversy, and it would 
probably be a matter of indifference to most people 
if it were not for the fact that legend and some his- 
torians ascribe the honor to St. Patrick. 

Whether or not St. Patrick introduced the alphabet 
into Ireland, it is quite certain he was one of the first 
to use it (4832-458 A.D.) and he was responsible for its 
being used extensively by others in Ireland and 
elsewhere. 

Isaac Taylor says: “The history of Irish script is 
obscure. At a very early time it was ‘beautiful and 
fully formed.’... 

“In the sixth century Ireland suddenly becomes the 
chief school of Western Calligraphy, and the so-called 
Irish uncial blazes forth in full splendour as the most 
magnificent of all mediaeval scripts. Only one con- 
clusion seems possible. Sometime in the fifth century 
a fully formed book-hand must have been introduced 
by St. Patrick (482-458 A.D.), doubtless from Gaul, 
where he received his consecration. And this must 
have been cultivated as a calligraphic script in the 
Irish monasteries.” 

Ireland became the principal seat of learning through- 
out the British Isles and parts of the continent, and 
remained in this high position throughout the seventh 
century. Learning was largely confined to the monks 
and the priests. 
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W. D. Killen in the Ecclesiastical History of Ireland 
says: “For the greater part of the seventh century 
the island (Ireland) was the abode of peace and the 
asylum of literature. Students flocked to its shores 
from the continent as well as from England; and its 
reputation rapidly extended over the whole of Western 
Christendom.” 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET IN ENGLAND 


“The Anglo-Saxons acquired the art of writing 
partly from the Roman missionaries and partly from 
the Irish.” Authorities such as Green’s History of the 
English People; Isaac Taylor’s Alphabet; Bede’s 
Ecclesiastical History of England; and W. D. Killen’s 
Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, seem to agree that 
most of England’s knowledge of writing, as well as her 
early general education, came from Ireland, or from 
Trish monasteries established in England and Scotland. 

Bede tells us that through the last half of the seventh 
century: “Many of the nobility and the lower ranks of 
the English nation, forsaking their native island, retired 
thither (to Ireland) for the sake of sacred studies or of 
a more ascetic life,’ while others went for general study. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET IN OLD ENGLISH 


The Roman Alphabet, with the sounds the Romans 
had given to the letters, continued to be used in England 
during the Old English period which included the reign 
of the great King Alfred through whose influence it was 
widely used. King Alfred personally superintended a 
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school for young nobles of the court and he “desired 
that at least every free-born youth who possessed the 
means should abide at his books till he could well under- 
stand English writing.” 

By this time the Roman Alphabet had gone through 
many hands; although it had the shortage of vowel 
letters already mentioned, nevertheless, up to the year 
900 it was fairly phonetic. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


There were many changes made in written English 
as a result of the Norman Conquest in 1066. The 
Normans were Northmen or Norsemen, as the name 
implies, who had left Scandinavia at an early period 
and had settled in a region on the coast of Northern 
France, known as Normandy. They adopted the 
French language, and, at the time of the Conquest, 
spoke French as if it were their native tongue. 

Jespersen says: “The French were the rich, the 
powerful and the refined classes. It is quite natural 
that the lower classes should soon begin to imitate 
such expressions of the rich as they could catch the 
meaning of. The English adopted many French 
words because it was the fashion in every respect to 
imitate their betters.” 

At this time French was the language of the Court and 
of Letters, therefore, it was the fashionable language. 
It had certain characteristics of spelling such as the ou 
(couche, couch) and oz (exploit), combinations; the 
spelling of many English words was changed to include 
these combinations of letters because it made them 
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look more like the fashionable French, but the pro- 
nunciation of the words thus changed was not altered. 

For example, the Old English word ‘hts’ was 
pronounced with the present vowel sound in who; the 
spelling was changed to ‘hous’ to make it look like 
French but the pronunciation remained the same for a 
long period. Many similar changes in spelling were 
introduced which bore no relation to the existing - 
pronunciation, nor was the pronunciation then changed 
to correspond with the spelling. 

Henry Cecil Wyld says: ‘Other changes made in 
habitual Middle English spelling have no phonetic 
object... . Of these may be mentioned debt, doubt 
and isle for dette, doute, and ile. The b in debt and 
doubt never affected the pronunciation, nor the s of 
isle.” 

These changes in spelling which did not change the 
pronunciation made the written language represent 
the spoken language much less accurately than it did 
with the Romans. 

This was the second great linguistic mistake of our 
forefathers which causes us so much confusion to-day. 


INFLUENCE OF PRINTING ON MIDDLE ENGLISH 
SPELLING 


About the middle of the fifteenth century “ printing 
originated with the three famous printers, Gutenberg, 
Fust and Shoeffer, Maintz,” (Germany). It was soon 
afterward introduced into England by William Caxton. 

Some of the early printers in England were Dutch. 
The spelling of many English words was similar to 
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that of Dutch words and the meaning was the same 
since they come from the same parent language. The 
printers changed the spelling of many of the English 
words to make them look like the Dutch words. So 
once again English spelling was changed to make it 
look like something else. 

The word ‘ghost’ was spelled ‘gost’ in Middle English 
and ‘ghaist’ in Dutch; the printers added the letter 
‘h’ of their word to the English word making it ‘ghost’ 
and thereby changing it from phonetic to wnphonetic 
spelling, since the new spelling did not affect the pro- 
nunciation in any way. Every person who has 
learned English spelling since that time has been 
obliged to spell ‘ghost’ with a wholly superfluous and 
meaningless letter because a Dutch printer liked the 
looks of it four hundred years ago. 

The spelling of the Old English word ‘hts’ which 
had been changed after the Norman Conquest to 
‘hous’ to make it look like a French word was again 
changed by the printers to ‘house.’ Just why the 
last letter was added seems to be a matter of conjecture. 
The pronunciation of the word ‘house’ was later 
changed to that in use to-day in a vain effort to make 
it fit the spelling. 

However, all idiosyncrasies of printers cannot be 
laid at the door of the Dutch. But it does not so much 
concern us now, who made the changes in spelling, as 
the fact that it actually was changed in many ways 
which bore no relation to the pronunciation and which 
made written English less and less phonetic, and more 
and more confusing. 

Up to the time of Chaucer there was a great deal of 
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variation in the spelling of individual words, but during 
his time spelling began to be more uniform. The 
immediate and widespread use of printing finally fired 
the spelling of that time with all its imperfections, and 
handed down to us the most unphonetic written 
language in the world. 


“THE GREAT VOWEL SHIFT” 


Up to the year 1400, or through the time of Chaucer, 
the vowels of the Roman Alphabet represented approxi- 
mately the same sounds they represented originally 
and which they represented when they were first 
brought into England. But after this time, for reasons 
quite unknown, the vowel sounds began to change and 
this change continued, slowly but steadily, until 
practically the whole system of English vowel sounds 
was greatly altered, and it became, to all intents and 
purposes, the vowel system of to-day. Notwithstanding 
these tremendous and extraordinary changes in the vowel 
sounds not one letter of the alphabet was changed nor 
was a new letter added to represent the changed, or the 
new, sounds. 

For example, the words ‘come’, ‘up’, and ‘country’ 
were pronounced in Old and Middle English with the 
vowel sound in ‘book’, as they are pronounced to-day 
in Irish brogue. In the ‘great vowel shift’ the pro- 
nunciation of some such words was changed to that in 
use to-day but the spelling was not changed. 

The sound ‘i’ was the same as it is to-day in the 
word ‘machine’, and the sound ‘e’ was almost the 
same as the vowel sound in ‘eight’, The word ‘time’, 
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for example, was pronounced almost as we would 
pronounce ‘teemay’, but the sounds of these old 
vowels changed and became the sounds we have in 
‘ice’ and ‘eve’ while the spelling remained as it had 
been. Gradually the old word ‘time’, (teemay) which 
originally had two syllables, changed to a word of one 
syllable with the pronunciation we use to-day. Other 
vowels and words had similar changes in sounds and 
syllables but not one change was made in the spelling to 
indicate the changes in the pronunciation. Of all the 
crimes ever committed against phonetic spelling and 
writing this was probably the worst. 

Jespersen calls this remarkable change in the English 
vowel sounds ‘The Great Vowel Shift.”’ 

Fortunately for us the English people have always 
been extremely conservative in the use of their con- 
sonant sounds, consequently the consonants have 
changed very little, regardless of the very great changes 
in the vowels. 


THE SPELLING OF CHAUCER’S TIME BECOMES FIXED 


The form of spelling which became fixed and per- 
manent as a result of the wide use of printing repre- 
sented very roughly the pronunciation of Chaucer’s 
time. But regardless of the fact that the spelling had 
become fixed, the pronunciation changed and continued 
to change—as pronunciation always does—from year 
to year, generation to generation, century to century. 
Each year the written language represented the spoken 
language less truly than before, until finally the time 
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came when the spelling of a word could not be relied 
upon at all to indicate its pronunciation. 

Each letter of the alphabet had originally repre- 
sented one, and only one, sound and no other letter 
ever represented that sound. With the accumulation 
of deviations from this fine old rule, we arrive at the 
confusing condition we have to-day in which one letter 
may represent as many as seven different sounds and 
as many as twenty different letters or combinations of 
letters are used to represent the same sound, and there 
is no way of telling which is which by looking at the 
written word. 


THE ROMAN ALPHABET IN MODERN ENGLISH 


Confusion, similar to that traced between spoken and 
written English, developed simultaneously between 
the spoken and written forms of other European 
languages, until their written languages were almost 
as unphonetic as written English. This condition 
finally became intolerable. It was absolutely impos- 
sible to teach spoken languages with any degree of 
accuracy because of the outgrown, unphonetic spelling 
and the inadequate Roman Alphabet. 

The unphonetic spelling and the inadequate Roman 
Alphabet had been in use so long they had become 
‘sacred traditions’. But these outworn and outgrown 
‘sacred traditions’—although they served their purpose 
once and might still continue to serve the purpose of 
writing—had to be laid aside and something that would 
meet the needs of to-day used in their place if the study 
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and teaching of spoken language was to keep pace with 
other advancement in the educational world. 

As a result of this deplorable condition of things the 
greatest linguistic scholars of Europe began to combine 
their forces and to look about to see what could be 
done to mend matters. 

An urgent and immediate need had arisen simul- 
taneously in many parts of the educational world for 
some means whereby spoken language could be taught 
accurately and simply. This need resulted in the 
creation of the International Phonetic Alphabet. 
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CHAPTER IV 


ADOPTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
PHONETIC ALPHABET 


TIME, PLACE AND ORIGINATORS 


In the year 1888 a group of great linguistic scholars 
determined to do away with the old, outworn, unsatis- 
factory method of using the Roman Alphabet and 
spelling to teach spoken languages and to devise a new 
method, built upon a strictly scientific basis, which 
would meet a world-wide need and which could be 
used to teach spoken languages of all countries and 
all times. 

Among these scholars were: Henry Sweet of England, 
Wilhelm Viétor of Germany, Paul Passy and Jean 
Passy of France, Otto Jespersen of Denmark, Western 
of Norway, and Palmgren of Sweden. 

Since the difficulties that were to be corrected could 
be traced, partially to the imperfections of the alphabet 
when it was first adopted by the Romans—when they 
allowed each one of five letters to represent two dif- 
ferent sounds—and partially to the many subsequent 
changes that had taken place in both spoken and written 
languages causing them less and less truly to represent 
each other, the first thing to do was to turn attention 
to the Roman Alphabet, which their countries all used, 
to see what could be done to improve it. 

35 
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In order to put the teaching of spoken language on a 
scientific basis it was necessary to have a complete 
phonetic alphabet in which each letter would represent 
only one sound and no other sound would be repre- 
sented by that letter. With this as one of its aims 
the International Phonetic Society was formed and 
the International Phonetic Alphabet was adopted.* 


CHOICE OF ADDITIONAL LETTERS FOR PHONETIC 
ALPHABET 


The first step in the creation of the International 
Phonetic Alphabet was to assign one, and only one, 
sound to each letter of the Roman Alphabet. The 
obvious sound to assign each letter was the sound it had 
originally, when each letter had only one sound. 

As the number of sounds in the languages which 
use the Roman Alphabet greatly exceeds the number 
of letters of the alphabet, it was necessary to provide 
additional letters to represent sounds which had no 
corresponding letter in the alphabet. To simplify the 
matter of additional letters, and to avoid trouble or 
delay in printing, the existing letters were used in 
different positions, when possible, to form new letters. 

For example, the letter c, in an inverted and trans- 
posed position becomes 9; this was chosen to represent 
the vowel sound in ‘all’. In some cases new letters 
were arbitrarily chosen, as a representing the first half 
of the diphthong in ‘ice’; in still other cases obsolete 


*The science of phonetics is very old, having been highly 
developed by old Sanscrit scholars, but it was lost and had to be 
re-discovered. 
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letters were put to new uses, as « representing the 
vowel sound in ‘am’. 

By providing one letter to represent each sound, and 
allowing no other sound to be represented by that 
letter, the International Phonetic Alphabet was created 
and the script adopted. 

This script filled a world-wide need and is used in 
the teaching of all languages of the world to-day. 
Other phonetic scripts are used, also, but the ‘Inter- 
national’ is used more than all others combined and is 
considered by leading scholars the only one of real 
value. 


PHONETICS NOT A LANGUAGE 


It must be clearly understood that phonetics is not 
a language. Phonetics is the science of speech sounds 
applied to the art of pronunciation of all languages; it 
supplies a definite and accurate means of teaching any 
language or dialects of a language. 


NAMES OF LETTERS NOT USED IN PHONETICS 


The names of the letters of the alphabet are not used 
in phonetics; the sound of each letter is used in place 
of the name to avoid confusion. 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF PHONETICS 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica says: “The most 
obvious of the practical applications of phonetics is the 
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acquisition of a correct pronunciation of foreign lan- 
guages. But its applications to the study of the native 
are not less important; it is only by the help of pho- 
netics that it is possible to deal effectively with vulgar- 
isms and provincialisms of pronunciation and secure 
uniformity of speech.”” (Henry Sweet.) 

By means of phonetics one may learn the pronuncia- 
tion of any language, living or dead. The pronuncia- 
tion of foreign languages may be mastered as perfectly 
as the best educated native has mastered them, and 
one may learn to speak one’s own language without 
“affectation, vulgarity or provincialism.” 

Every normal American, regardless of possible 
foreign or sectional dialects, may learn to speak beauti- 
ful English; English that will be listened to with 
respect and admiration in any place in the world. 
This requires a mastery of thirty-nine sounds and a 
thorough drill in the proper use of them. A small 
price to pay for such a great accomplishment and such 
a valuable asset! 

Lawyers, clergymen, lecturers, teachers, actors, and 
others, who speak in public a great deal have a moral 
obligation to their listeners to say what they have to 
say in the most approved, simple and unaffected 
English, and to say it distinctly and clearly enough to 
be easily heard and understood. This requires a full 
understanding of the science of speech sounds and its 
application. 

If a speaker does not possess a knowledge of speech 
sounds nor the skill to use them he is very likely to 
subject his audience to the greatest discomfort and 
injustice. Any public speaker who does not learn 
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phonetics is neglecting the most vital and essential 
part of his life’s work. 

‘Clergyman’s sore throat’, hoarseness from continued 
use of the voice, failure of the voice to ‘ carry’, affected 
or pedantic pronunciation (often called ‘over correct’ 
speech), lack of melody and beauty of utterance, and 
of fullness and richness of vibration, are all due to a 
failure to produce speech sounds correctly, either singly 
or in combination. 

Actors and others interested in dramatic work often 
find it necessary to use a dialect of a foreign language 
or an old or regional form of their own. This may be 
successfully accomplished only by means of phonetics. 

Speech defects can be helped greatly, and can often 
be entirely cured, by means of phonetic training. 


PHONETICS EASY TO LEARN 


To learn the standard pronunciation of a language, 
either foreign or native, on a phonetic basis is sO easy 
that it is accomplished by children without difficulty 
or confusion. 


GENERAL TECHNIQUE OF PHONETICS 


Each individual speech sound is produced by certain 
definite positions and movements of the speech organs, 
viz., the tongue, lips, jaw, teeth, and vocal cords. 
Every time these positions and actions are accurately 
repeated the identical sound is produced; when the 
positions or actions change the sound changes. 

It is necessary to learn exactly which positions and 
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actions produce each particular sound, and to associate 
each sound with the written letter which represents it. 
Daily practice both in producing the sounds and 
writing the letters, with the greatest possible accuracy 
and care, is absolutely imperative. 

Beginners often consider the writing of. the letters 
superfluous because their purpose is to learn to speak 
rather than to write, but the long, varied, and success- 
ful experience of the great phonetic teachers proves 
that accurate writing of the letters in connection with 
the careful production of the sounds, is the best and 
quickest way to master the subject. Students who 
strongly object to the writing in the early stages of 
their training become its warmest advocates after they 
are required to learn it. Experience soon forces them 
to acknowledge that their advancement increases in 
proportion to the accuracy of their writing when used 
in conjunction with careful sound production. 

The Encyclopaedia Brittanica says: ‘Next to the 
sounds themselves, the most important problem of 
phonetics is their representation by written symbols.” 
(Henry Sweet.) 

After the individual sounds of vowels and consonants 
are mastered they must be properly combined in 
syllables, words and sentences by careful daily drill. 


NECESSARY EQUIPMENT 
Notebook, well-sharpened pencils, eraser, ruler, and 


a small mirror that may be carried about, constitute 
the only ‘equipment’ the phonetic student requires. 
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The mirror is indispensable in the study of the positions 
of tongue and lips. 


TECHNICAL PHONETIC TRAINING IS FOUR-FOLD 


The speech organs must be trained to produce speech 
sounds with the greatest accuracy; the ear must be 
trained to detect the minutest differences or changes 
in sounds. These are all important. Then the hand 
must be trained to write the letters with neatness, care 
and despatch; and the eye must be trained to instantly 
recognize every detail of the transcription. 
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CHAPTER V 


PRESENT SPEECH CONDITIONS AND PROB- 
LEMS IN AMERICA FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF A TEACHER OF 
PRONUNCIATION 


POOR SPEECH PREVALENT IN AMERICA 


Ir is pretty universally acknowledged, both in 
America and elsewhere, that the speech of the great 
American public is very far below the standard which 
is expected in a country where general education, 
wealth and unlimited opportunities for education 
prevail. 

It is always instructive, though extremely difficult 
and disillusioning, for us to see ourselves as others see 
us, but the game is well worth the candle. 

We hope to put an imaginary dictaphone before 
every American so that he may hear himself as others 
hear him; that he may listen to his own particular 
speech problems, peculiarities and _ eccentricities, 
honestly and impersonally. Then he may judge for 
himself why the world in general and speech teachers 
in particular are always denouncing his poor and inele- 
gant speech. We hope to explain some of the causes 
of this poor speech and how they may be removed; to 
comfort the reader with the fact that in matters of 
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speech the individual has been as much sinned against 
as sinning; and to awaken enough vital interest in good 
speech to prompt him to give it open-minded and 
serious study. Nothing will be of more immediate 
and lasting service to him than such study, no matter 
what his life’s work may be. 


ONE-SIDED KNOWLEDGE 


A large number of Americans—aside from linguistic 
scholars and a few trained speech specialists—who 
have given attention to the matter of good speech have 
become acquainted with one phase of the subject, only. 
One person sees one side, another sees a different side, 
and a third sees a third side, and so on almost indefi- 
nitely. It is very seldom that any one person sees the 
subject from all sides—the only view that can give 
true values and perspective. 

This insufficient or one-sided knowledge has resulted 
in numerous useless and harmful controversies that 
stir up hard feelings, create false impressions and arrive 
nowhere. Persons with one-sided knowledge are usu- 
ally partly right and partly wrong, mistaking a part 
of the subject for the whole of it. They are like the 


“|, . six blind men of Indostan 
To learning much inclined 
Who went to see the elephant 
Though all of them were blind,” 


The first man happened to fall against the elephant’s 
side and declared he was ‘very like a wall’; the second, 
feeling of his tusk, said he was ‘very like a spear’; the 
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third, grasping the squirming trunk, cried out the 
elephant was ‘very like a snake’; the fourth ‘reached 
out his eager hand and felt about the knee’; and said 
the elephant was ‘very like a tree’; the fifth chanced to 
touch his ear and said he was ‘very like a fan’; the 
sixth seized the swinging tail and declared the elephant 
was ‘very like a rope’. 


“And so these men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 
Though each was partly in the right 
And all were in the wrong. 


So, oft in controversial wars 
The disputants I wean, 
Rail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean 
And prate about an elephant 
Not one of them has seen.” 
—J. G. Sax. 


There are different ways of being blind! 

No real progress can be made in the propagation of 
good speech until Americans get a wide vision, and 
view all sides of the speech situation with equal care 
and consideration. It is one big problem with many 
possible points of attack, not a number of small prob- 
lems to be attacked separately. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WHAT IS GOOD SPEECH? 


““Wuart is good speech?” meaning almost invariably, 
what is good pronunciation of English in America at 
the present time, is the first and perhaps the most 
important question to arise which must be freely 
discussed and fully answered to the satisfaction of all. 
There must be a clear and harmonious understanding 
of what is to be established before much progress can 
be made. 

The American people, either collectively or individu- 
ally, even the poorest and most illiterate, are quick to 
discover what is ‘good’, in manners, in fashions of 
dress and behavior, in houses and furniture, in motor 
cars and radios, and in thousands of other things that 
are part and parcel of our daily lives. In fact, the 
average American is famed the world over for his 
general tendency to readily recognize and accept the 
best and the most highly approved in practically 
everything excepting, alas, the standard or accepted 
use of his own spoken language. In this he falls 
woefully behind all other highly civilized nations, his 
poor, unpleasant and inelegant speech being observed 
and condemned by all. To be sure the great mass of 
people in any country does not use the best speech of 
that country, but it is doubtful if there is any nation 
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besides America in which there is such widespread 
misunderstanding and confusion among the educated 
class, concerning what really constitutes its best or 
standard speech. 

Speech is one of the most necessary and important 
factors in the daily life of all, rich or poor, young or old, 
educated or uneducated. Why, then, are so many 
Americans, educated and uneducated alike, quite 
unable to tell what constitutes the ‘best’ in the speech 
which everyone of them uses practically every hour 
of every day in all places and situations throughout 
life? 


SPEECH PREJUDICES IN AMERICA 


To anyone who has investigated our speech condi- 
tions impartially, it is plainly apparent that one vastly 
important reason why Americans, as a whole, actually 
do not know what constitutes good speech is the fact 
that they have been so blinded and deafened by the 
most deep-seated sectional and national prejudices 
regarding a comparatively few matters of pronuncia- 
tion, and these prejudices have been so greatly intensi- 
fied by a wide lack of knowledge concerning all speech 
matters that they have not been able to see the real 
and unassailable facts in the case or listen to the reason 
for the existence of these facts. 


SMALL MINORITY IS FREE FROM SPEECH PREJUDICE 


It must be clearly understood that there is to be 
found, in every locality in the United States, a small 
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number of men and women with broad minds, clear 
and wide vision, and general culture who are free from 
the doubts and prejudices that beset the masses and 
whose speech is of a very high standard; it is not of 
these few special individuals, but of the masses, of 
whom we speak and whom we aspire to serve, 


SECTIONAL PRONUNCIATIONS 


Each ‘section’ of the United States has its own 
particular variety of pronunciation which is used by 
the large majority of speakers in that section. 
William Dwight Whitney says: “The New Englander, 
the Westerner, the Southerner, even of the educated 
class, betrays his birth to a skilled observer by the 
peculiarities of his language; and the lower we descend 
in the social scale the more marked and prominent do 
these peculiarities become.” 

For some inexplicable cause each ‘section’ clings to 
its own especial mannerisms with an unreasoning 
tenacity that baffles comprehension, while at the same 
time it intolerantly ridicules and condemns similar 
mannerisms in the speech of all other ‘sections’. Each 
worships at the shrine of his own local-pronunciation 
god and denounces all others as heretics. The I-am- 
right-and-you-are-wrong doctrine prevails with a uni- 
versality that is incredible but which is quickly revealed 
upon investigation. 

One incident which is typical of many that are part 
of the experience of every speech specialist will serve 
to illustrate this point. 
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Recently a young woman of several years’ experience 
as a teacher but with a limited knowledge of standard 
English and phonetics wrote to her phonetic teacher in 
distress saying that the students in the school where 
she expected to teach were to come from many parts 
of the United States, and that she could not decide what 
form of pronunciation to teach the Western girls 
because of their speech prejudices. 

What are the teachers of spoken English in America 
to do? Are they to teach one form of pronunciation 
to the Easterner, another to the Westerner, and still 
another to the Southerner, in deference to their love 
of their local dialects? Are children to be allowed to 
study nothing but the history and geography of their 
own county simply because they like it best? Shall 
the classes in spoken English, that are, at last being 
introduced into some of our schools, be divided into 
sections—this section for Eastern dialects, that section 
for Western dialects, another section for Southern 
dialects, and still others for additional sections that 
may choose to make their demands? The idea is so 
utterly absurd that when it is brought out into the 
open and faced squarely and honestly, there is not 
one of the strongest defenders of a local dialect who 
would listen to it for a moment. And yet, this is 
precisely what the people are crying for, who insist 
that their particular sectional dialect must be right 
and therefore, all other forms of speech that differ from 
it must be wrong. 

If there is any one who doubts the existence of such 
prejudices regarding local dialects let him attempt to 
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teach the dialect of one section to people in another 
section and he will find that nothing will arouse the 
antagonism and open opposition of young and old 
more quickly or more thoroughly than this. 

Speech prejudices are not confined to any particular 
section of the United States. They are to be met in 
every nook and corner one investigates, and they are 
invariably narrow, petty, intolerant, and entirely 
unworthy of the great number of American people 
who hold them; people who, in other matters, are 
broad-minded, liberal, and generous. It is certainly 
time for all, Easterners, Westerners, Northerners, and 
Southerners, to sit down together as Americans, draw 
in their sharp claws of sectional prejudice, put an end 
to the civil wars concerning American speech, and 
calmly and impartially talk the matter over with open/ 
minds, and charitable hearts. To the extreme gratifi- 
cation of every one it will then be discovered that the 
answer to the question “what is good speech?” in the 
East, West, North or South, in England or in America, 
or anywhere else in the world, is based upon a great 
unchanging principle of human behavior in which 
every human being plays his part, but which is not 
concerned with the one-sided or dogmatic opinions of 
the few. This principle was clearly and simply stated 
by Horace more than nineteen centuries ago when he 
said usus et jus et norma loquendi,—usage is the law 
and rule of speech. 

Immediately the question arises: 

Wuat vsaGE is the law and rule of speech? 

Linguistic scholars and historians have incontestably 
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established the fact that it is the speech of the intelli- 
gent, cultivated classes—who have sorted, refined and 
polished the speech of the masses—which becomes the 
final law and rule.* 


*See English Usage, by J. Leslie Hall, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York. 
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CHAPTER VII 
STANDARD SPEECH 


DEFINITION OF STANDARD SPEECH 


Acceptine the axiom ‘usage is the law and rule of 
speech’ we arrive at the decision that the ‘good speech’ 
of any country at any time in the history of the world 
has been that in actual daily use by the cultivated 
class of people at that particular time, regardless of 
the fact that the cultivated class has always been in 
the minority. The standard set by the few careful 
speakers has always been the goal toward which the 
many strive. This special form of speech is called the 
standard speech of any country. 


STANDARD ENGLISH 


There are many good definitions of standard English, 
one of which, given by Walter Ripman, is as follows: 


“Standard English is that form of carefully spoken 
English which will appear to the majority of edu- 
cated people as entirely free from unusual features.”’ 


All who use standard English do not speak alike but 
there is a great tendency toward marked uniformity. 
Standard English, then, in America at the present 
time, is the English which is actually used by the most 
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cultivated speakers in America; standard English in 
England is the English which is actually used by the 
most cultivated speakers in England; standard 
English in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa, or elsewhere, is the English which is actually 
used by the most cultivated speakers in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, South Africa or elsewhere. 


UNIFORMITY OF STANDARD ENGLISH IN ENGLISH 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES 


The fact that the forms of ‘good speech’ used in all 
English-speaking countries as well as the forms used 
by cultured speakers of English in all other parts of 
the world, are almost identical is recognized by practic- 
ally all speech specialists and cannot be gainsaid. 

In ‘Standard English Pronunciation’ William Tilly 
says: “But trained linguists, the more modern of 
whom are all phoneticians, have observed that the best 
American, English, Australian, Canadian and South 
African speakers have an almost identical pronuncia- 
tion. Of the best speakers it is not possible to say 
what part of the world they were born in.... The 
best speaker is he whose pronunciation is free from 
local dialect, from class dialect and from artificial 
pronunciations. Or to put it more popularly, he who 
neither speaks affectedly, nor vulgarly, nor provin- 
cially.” 

“Cultivated usage of English tends to break down 
both sectional and national barriers and develops an 
ever-increasing homogeneity.” 

Henry Cecil Wyld says: ‘That a standard form of 
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English has been in existence, sedulously cultivated 
and jealously (if often foolishly) treasured for the last 
350 years at least, no one who has studied the authori- 
ties upon English pronunciation can have any doubt 
whatever. . . . Standard English has an absolute 
superiority over any other dialect in the high degree 
of acoustic distinctness which it possesses compared 
with the provincial or vulgar forms of English.” 

In discussing the different American dialects, William 
Dwight Whitney wrote in 1867: “The first effect of 
cultivation of a language is to wipe out this class of 
differences extending the area, and perfecting the 
degree of uniformity.” In speaking of a wider tendency 
to develop uniformity he wrote: “The maxim usus 
norma loquendi, usage is the rule of speech, is of supreme 
and uncontrolled validity in every part and parcel of 
every human tongue... . The majority of good 
writers and speakers of English is the only authority 
which can make a word good English in the part of 
our tongue that we alike use and value... . The 
cultivated speech, the language of letters, is the central 
point toward which all the rest (local dialects) gravi- 
tate as they are broken up and lose their hold.” 

In 1907 Henry Sweet wrote: ‘‘The best speakers of 
Standard English are those whose pronunciation and 
language generally, least betray their locality.” 

In 1925 George Philip Krapp, discussing standard or 
‘good’ speech in America, wrote: “A sufficient defini- 
tion of the term standard will perhaps be found in the 
statement that speech is standard when it passes cur- 
rent in actual use among persons who must be accounted 
as among the conservers and representatives of the 
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approved social traditions of a community. In 
America such persons have always been distinguished 
by a certain amount of literary culture. ... The 
differences of practice among good standard speakers 
were formerly much more numerous than they are 
to-day and they continue to show an ever-increasing 
tendency to disappear in an all-embracing uniformity.” 

Considered from the point of view of the student of 
language as a general branch of learning—not from 
the point of view of a teacher of standard English 
pronunciation—national, regional or class dialects are 
just as important as standard English and sometimes 
are much more so. Standard English is nothing more 
than the form used by the most cultured speakers 
everywhere. But if one wishes to belong to the most 
refined, social class one must use the form of speech of 
that class. When an educated foreigner learns to 
speak English he does not learn Irish brogue, London 
or New York cockney, ‘Yankee twang’ nor any other 
dialectal variation of English; he learns the standard 
form for the very practical reason that it is used in the 
best circles every place in the English-speaking world, 
and, therefore, is most universally understood; whereas, 
dialectal forms of English are heard but little outside 
their native section. 


SOME OF THE CAUSES OF THE UNIFORMITY OF 
STANDARD SPEECH IN ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
COUNTRIES 


Why do cultured speakers in all English-speaking 
countries tend to speak the same particular form of 
English during the same period? 
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This question has been fully discussed by many 
eminent writers and every student of speech should 
read as many as possible of these important works. 

Only a very few general causes need be mentioned 
here. 

One important and external cause of the marked uni- 
formity of the speech of the cultured classes in English- 
speaking countries is the contact of one group with 
another due to travel which has been steadily increas- 
ing during the centuries until it has reached the remark- 
able stage that we know to-day. 

A second important reason is an internal one, 
‘Language is the oldest and most important of human 
institutions.” It reflects the internal life of the com- 
munity that gives it being; it reveals the character of 
the members of the community, their capabilities and 
their manners; it indicates the kind and degree of 
knowledge they have acquired; it records their habits 
and experience; as these things change the speech of 
the community changes. The English-speaking people 
belong to one great family and have always belonged 
to it. Their entire linguistic tendencies are the same; 
they have the same general community life; their 
social and educational institutions are fundamentally 
the same; and they worship the same God. The 
changes in their habits and customs and in the very 
substance and process of their thoughts are in the same 
general direction and their speech changes accordingly. 

A third cause for the uniformity of the best speech 
in English-speaking countries may be attributed to the 
influence of literature. 

The slow but endless change which takes place in the 
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spoken language of any people is partially checked by 
one great force as the race becomes more highly 
civilized and develops an education and culture. This 
great stabilizing force is literature. 

The cultured class which uses the cultured forms of 
writing and speech, produces English literature. 
Whether it is produced in England, America, Australia 
or elsewhere, it is shared and studied by all and has 
much the same influence upon all. 

The recent marvellous development and almost uni- 
versal use of the radio throughout the world is another 
mighty force unifying and standardizing English 
speech. 

In the light of these facts it must be generally 
apparent that cultured English-speakers inevitably 
tend toward the same form of speech, and that for 
universal convenience and service there CAN BE BUT 
ONE general standard for all whether they happen to 
live in the Eastern, Western or Southern part of the 
United States, in England, Australia, Canada, South 
Africa or elsewhere. 

All cultivated speakers of English do not pronounce 
all words exactly the same, but the differences of 
pronunciation are astonishingly small. Very fre- 
quently there are two or more pronunciations of words 
that are considered good, for instance, we have two 
correct forms of either, neither, been, again, leisure, 
and of many other words. 
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DO AUTHORITIES DIFFER ON THE SUBJECT OF 
STANDARD SPEECH? 


How can the ordinary person be expected to know 
what ‘good’ speech is, when the authorities themselves 
differ so widely in their teachings and beliefs? 

This is the substance of a question frequently put 
to the speech teacher. When asked what ‘authorities’ 
are referred to, the questioner can name very few, if 
any, either of books or men. 

If those who ask such questions would only read for 
themselves what the authorities actually do say instead 
of listening to incomplete, inaccurate, or erroneous 
reports of what they say, it would be discovered that 
instead of differing from each other in their views, as 
is commonly supposed, the high authorities on spoken 
English of to-day in all countries, such authorities as 
William Tilly, George Philip Krapp, and Raymond 
Weeks of Columbia, Charles H. Grandgent of Harvard, 
Henry Cecil Wyld of Oxford, Otto Jespersen of Copen- 
hagen, Walter Ripman and Daniel Jones of London, 
and others, are in extremely close accord in their 
beliefs and teachings. If they will read the writings 
of some of the great scholars of yesterday, such as 
Henry Sweet of London, William Dwight Whitney and 
T. R. Lounsbury of Yale, James W. Bright of Johns 
Hopkins, Wilhelm Viétor and Hermann Klinghardt of 
Germany, they will find that the scholars of the two 
periods are in extremely close agreement in speech 
matters. If they will continue their investigations and 
read the writings of the authorities of the past, going 
back generation by generation, as far as there have 
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been scholars to write upon the subject, they will find 
that all are in the greatest harmony in their views con- 
cerning speech tendencies in general, and that all are 
in complete accord on the one point, that the daily 
usage of the cultured speakers of any language deter- 
mines what is ‘good speech’ in that language.* 


FASHIONS IN SPEECH 


There are fashions in speech just as there are fashions 
in dress or in anything else. That which is good one 
day is almost invariably old-fashioned the next and 
obsolete the day after. 

Jespersen says: “Shakespeare himself is not entirely 
exempt from the fashionable affectation of his days.” 

In the thirteenth century, Gerald de Bairi, “the 
father of our popular literature,” said: “New times 
require new fashions, and so I have thrown utterly 
aside the old and dry method... and aimed at adopting 
the fashion of speech which is actually in vogue to-day.” 

In the fifteenth century William Caxton said: “Our 
language now used varieth far from that used when 
I was born,” 

In 1907 Henry Sweet said: “Pronunciations which 
are vulgar in one century may become fashionable the 
next.” 

In 1920, in speaking of changes in pronunciation in 
America, Charles H. Grandgent said: “Thus do we 
change our vowels as our garments, in accordance with 


*See the introduction of English Usage by J. Leslie Hall, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, New York. 
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the inscrutable decrees of fashion. The pride of 
yesterday is the scorn of to-day.” 

Whether fashions in usage of speech are ridicu- 
lous or praiseworthy does not seem to be of conse- 
quence any more than in any other fashion; they are 
the accepted thing and there is an end of it. The 
proper observance of these fashions has always been of 
tremendous importance to the individual and has a 
great influence in determining whether he shall or shall 
not be admitted to that peculiarly illusive, but vastly 
significant, institution of man known as the ‘best 
society’. Is there anyone who does not, in his heart, 
aspire to membership in this all-powerful body? Stand- 
ard speech is an unfailing passport at its entrance gate. 

Great men of all times have freely expressed their 
belief that the standard use of his native language is 
one of the greatest assets an individual can possess, 


QUOTATIONS FROM GREAT MEN ON THE 
IMPORTANCE OF GOOD SPEECH 


Nothing is more useful than to speak clearly. 
—PHAEDRUB. 


All are affected not only by the artistic arrangement of language 


but by the rhythm and tone. 
—CICcERO. 


Perfect eloquence . . . the noblest of human attainments. 
—QUINTILIAN. 


Every man will listen more readily to what is spoken if it is 


signified by appropriate and becoming words. 
—EPICTETUS. 
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Look through the circle of the fine arts, survey the whole 
compass of the sciences and tell me in what branch can the 
professors acquire a name to vie with the celebrity of a great 
and powerful speaker. 

—Tacitvs. 


Death and life are in the hands of the tongue. 
—LatTIn PROVERB. 


Let your speech be always with grace. 
—EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 


Propriety of speech is that which gives our thoughts entrance 
into other men’s minds with the greatest ease and advantage. 
—Joun Locks. 


Every man who can speak at all can speak elegantly and cor- 
rectly if he pleases by attending to the best authors and orators. 
—Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


Good language is determinate and absolute. We know it 
wherever we meet with it. 
—JAMES BHATTIE. 


The training of the speaker should begin in boyhood and 
should be part and parcel of the lessons of the school. 
—Joun Quincy ApaAms. 


The intellectual and historical career of a race is in no small 
degree affected by its speech. 
—Wituiam Dwicut WHITNEY. 


In these days whether we like it or not power is with the 
tongue; power is with the man who can speak. 
. —Lorp Sauispury. 


Accomplished education must include full command of expres- 
sion by language. 
—RuvskKIN. 
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All time and money spent in the training of speech and voice 
is an investment that pays a greater dividend than any other. 
—GLADSTONE. 


The first duty of a man is to speak, that is his chief business 


in the world. 
—WattT WHITMAN. 


A man is educated when he can speak the language of his own 


country correctly. 
—Dr. CHaruss Exior. 
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SOME CAUSES OF AMERICA’S SPEECH 
PREJUDICES AND POOR SPEECH, 
AND A POSSIBLE REMEDY 


CAUSES 


TurrEe doubtless are many immediate causes for 
America’s widespread and harmful speech prejudices 
and poor speech. Three will be enumerated here. Since 
the first two are unquestionably a result of the third 
they will only be mentioned. 


1. Individual carelessness and indifference. 

2. The great number of uneducated foreigners who 
‘pick up’ English on the street, or wherever 
and however they find it. 

3. Insufficient and improper speech training in the 
nation’s educational system. 


Every person—except the dumb—is obliged to 
express his thoughts by means of articulate speech 
from the cradle to the grave; full success in every 
business and profession, in all social and industrial 
activities, depends upon its being done well. Certainly 
nothing else, in all branches of education, can be of 
such personal and vital significance to everyone as the 
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ability to use the best form of his native language 
clearly, distinctly and effectively. 

Even in England, where speech is given much more 
universal recognition than it receives in America the 
time and attention devoted to speech education is 
infinitesimally small compared to the amount the 
great importance of the subject would justify. 

In English for the English George Sampson Says: 
“English is really not a subject at all. It is a condi- 
tion of existence rather than a subject of instruction. 
It is an inescapable circumstance of life... . Speech 
training must be undertaken at the outset and should 
be continued all through the period of schooling.” 

In The Teaching of English in England * we read: 
“Actually the accomplishment of clear and correct 
speech is the one definite accomplishment which the 
child is entitled to demand from the Infant School. 
But apart from some excellent pioneer work in indi- 
vidual schools and by individual teachers, speech train- 
ing has been strangely neglected. ... It is lamentable, 
in a great number of schools, to hear the children 
habitually mispronounce words, or mumbling rather 
than pronouncing them, while their teachers . . . seem 
to accept a pitiably low standard of speech as a thing 
which must be taken for granted, and scarcely calls 
for comment... . English children, required by law 
to attend school, are surely entitled to be taught, in 
a scientific and effective way, the accepted speech of 


*The Teaching of English in England being a report of the 
departmental committee appointed by the President of the 
Board of Education to inquire into the position of English in the 
educational system of England. 
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their own country. ... The fundamental importance 
of English as something more than a subject is certainly 
not fully appreciated by the schools.” 

If these statements are emphasized many fold, they 
will be true of American conditions and needs in every 
detail. 

English is the most widely used of any language in 
the world to-day and its use is rapidly increasing, 
extending to all parts of the world. Modern -ships, 
express trains, telephones, airplanes and radios, have 
brought its speakers very close together. America (or 
any other nation) can no longer hold aloof from the 
rest of the world or act or speak without consideration 
of what is being done in other countries. Charles H. 
Grandgent (Old and New) says: ‘‘Now that we are a 
‘world power’ and have to race with sprinters that are 
trained to win, we too must submit to training or we 
shall be left behind.” 

America is geographically far removed from other 
countries and this may be partially responsible for the 
fact that, heretofore, Americans have given but little 
thought to language in general; they have had very 
meagre training in foreign languages or in the spoken 
form of their own. Where there has been training in 
spoken English it has often been so influenced by lack 
of wide knowledge or by prejudices on the part of the 
teacher that it has been as bad as no training at all. 
In some cases it has been worse than no training at all. 

William Dwight Whitney says: ‘One may so 
thoroughly learn a bad style of English as never to be 
able to ennoble it to the best and most approved form 
of his own native tongue.” 
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The mature person inevitably reflects his early 
training throughout life unless he has made a very 
definite and persistent effort to overcome it. As the 
number of Americans who make such an effort in 
regard to their speech is extremely small the prevalence 
of poor speech in the public schools of our country has 
resulted in a country with poor speech. 

There are hundreds of honest, studious, serious- 
minded students and teachers in America who have 
been personally criticized for their lack of knowledge of 
matters relating to speech when ordinary justice must 
attribute a large share of that lack of knowledge to the 
educational institutions where they received, or failed 
to receive, their training. The educational institution, 
in its turn, may place some of the blame upon the 
State, whose efforts to economize the student’s time 
and the State’s money, has adopted the educational 
policy in vogue. 

“Teachers often have reason to complain that the 
demands of a short-sighted utilitarianism stand in the 
way of their ideals,’”’ applies to America as well as to 
England. 

The State, the school and the individual must share 
the blame for the extraordinary deficiency in education 
which is largely responsible for the poor speech and 
many speech prejudices that are prevalent in America 
to-day retarding the development of her individual and 
national culture and besmirching her fair name in 
other lands, 
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POSSIBLE REMEDY FOR AMERICA’S POOR SPEECH 


If the principal cause of our speech problems is the 
lack of general speech education and training the 
obvious remedy is to supply these things. The first 
and most important effort to be made in this direction 
1s to give every teacher of every subject in every school 
of every kind in the United States a clear understand- 
ing of what good, or standard spoken English really is. 
The success or failure of speech education is largely 
dependent upon this one thing. Teachers must know 
what standard speech is before they can have the proper 
influence with regard to it upon those whom they guide 
and direct. 

It is not being unduly optimistic to prophesy that 
when teachers honestly know what standard speech is 
they will make every effort to acquire it for themselves, 
to help others to acquire it, and will encourage the 
efforts of the specialists who are trying to teach it 
instead of opposing them as is often done under present 
conditions. 

The author has never met an American who was not 
willing to accept the standard form of English speech 
as being the best form when the meaning and signifi- 
cance of ‘standard’ was clearly explained. When he 
fully understands that it is the international, world- 
wide form of cultured usage which he is advised to 
adopt he does so eagerly and whole-heartedly. It is 
the mistaken idea that he is being advised to adopt 
some other person’s regional or national dialect that 
arouses his indignation, creates his stubborn prejudices, 
makes him deaf to reason and blind to truth and keeps 
him in the linguistic gutter. 
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Although the State and the school must share with 
the individual the responsibility for the existence of 
our extensive national speech problem it is the individ- 
ual teacher who must lead the reform which solves the 
problem, working through the school and through the 
State. 

Children and mature students cannot be trained 
without an army of trained teachers, consequently, 
special teachers highly trained in the science of speech 
sounds and its practical application to the art of 
good pronunciation should be established first in 
Normal Schools and in Teachers’ Training Schools in 
every state. As the number of trained teachers 
increases they should be established in every school in 
the United States. 

America, with her universal compulsory education, 
has but to teach all school children exactly what con- 
stitutes standard spoken English (as she teaches them 
what constitutes standard written English); to require 
them to learn it thoroughly and use it throughout 
their entire school lives; then the narrow opinions and 
petty prejudices which now beset us on every side will 
largely vanish in the light of wider knowledge, and a 
more universal usage of standard English will be the 
result. When this is done, the extraordinary phenom- 
enon, which is common among us at present, of mature 
public school teachers, graduates of universities, and 
even college professors, attending special classes in 
universities to learn to sprak their native language 
correctly * will be a thing of the past. All honor be 


*The language they learned to writs correctly as small 
children. 
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given to these progressive, open-minded people, for 
they have had the foresight and good judgment to seek 
this training though it be late in their lives; they deserve 
the profound gratitude of every American, for in them 
lies the only hope of the nation’s speech salvation in the 
near future. They are the only ones who are properly 
qualified to give immediate help in training teachers. 
They constitute the advance guard in America’s war 
on her poor, indistinct and inelegant speech, one of the 
greatest drawbacks in the development of her national 
good breeding, refinement and culture. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING THE Most UNPHONETIC SPELLING 
KNOWN 


Lists oF Worps SHOWING VARIETIES OF SPELLING 
Usrep To InpicATE EACH OF THE VOWEL SOUNDS 


REAL WorpDs AND Book WorpDs 


“A more lying, puzzle-headed, delusion than that by 
which we confuse the clear instincts of truth in our 
accursed system of spelling was never concocted by 
the father of falsehood. How can a system of educa- 
tion flourish that begins by so monstrous a falsehood, 
which the sense of hearing suffices to contradict?” 


Lorp Lyrron 
in The American Encyclopedia, 
p. 791, vol. 21. 


CHAPTER IX 
ENGLISH SPELLING 


ENGLISH SPELLING THE MOST UNPHONETIC SPELL- 
ING KNOWN 


ENGLisH spelling is the most unphonetic spelling 
known. It is the principal cause of the universal con- 
fusion concerning English pronunciation. 

English spelling was fixed approximately five hundred 
years ago. It was an extremely crude and inaccurate 
method of representing the pronunciation of that time. 
The spelling of words has remained as it was then but 
the pronunciation of words has steadily and greatly 
changed. Consequently, our present spelling is practic- 
ally no guide to our present pronunciation. It is the 
most haphazard, variable and unphonetic spelling of 
any language known. Many persons regard it as 
sacred because they think it is of great historical value, 
but this belief shows them to be quite unacquainted 
with important facts regarding the history of both 
spelling and pronunciation. William Dwight Whitney 
says: “‘The great majority of us seriously believe and 
soberly maintain ... that it is better to write our words 
as we imagine that somebody else pronounced them 
a long time since than as we pronounce them ourselves.” 
Most people think of the spelling or the written language 
as the real language, whereas, it 1s an effort to write 
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down the real language which ts made up of sounds, not 
of letters. 

Henry Cecil Wyld says: “Most people think of 
language in terms of black symbols on white paper and 
not in terms of sounds at all.... Language does not 
exist apart from the speakers.* ... The drama of 
linguistic history is enacted not in manuscripts but in 
the mouths and minds * of men. ... English as it 
exists to-day has reached its present form by being 
passed on from mouth to mouth * for thousands of years. 
The history of English spelling is one thing, the history 
of English pronunciation another.” 

One has only to open any book at any page to observe 
the fact that the sounds represented by the letters in 
the written words differ so greatly from the sounds in 
the spoken words that they become two entirely dif- 
ferent words. 


LISTS OF WORDS SHOWING THE VARIETIES OF 
ENGLISH SPELLING USED TO INDICATE EACH 
OF THE ENGLISH VOWEL SOUNDS 


Eve, eat, eel, machine, key, quay, suite, field, deceive, 
people, Caesar, Phoeby, onomatopoeia. 


In, deer, dear, here, pretty, myth, women, build, been, 
image, busy, very, ladies, racquet, marriage, foreign, 
Burleigh. 


End, dead, said, says,many, aesthetic, jeopardy, friend, 
bury, guest, debt. 


* The italics are the author’s. 
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Air, there, their, pear, care, prayer, Aaron. 


Am, plaid, guarantee, Harry. 


Ugh, you, ewe, use, euphony, to, too, two, do, due, dew, 
shoe, rude, view, lieu, fruit, beauty, manoeuvre, queue, 
Sioux. 


Book. woman, full, would. 


Awe, all, law, for, floor, taught, broad, extraordinary, 
George. 


Ox, was, knowledge, lough. 


Ah, alms, arms, father, laugh, heart, guard, sergeant, 
bazaar. 


Earn, urn, bird, her, word, were, coward, myrtle, 
scourge, guerdon. 


Up, son, does, flood, touch. 
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Ay, aye, ale, aid, day, they, buffet, eight, gauge, steak, 
matinee, reign, straight, parquet. 


I, ay, aye, eye, by, bye, buy, ice, isle, aisle, guide, pie, 
height, high, sign, rhyme. 


Oh, owe, old, bow, beau, so, sew, oak, though, apropos, 
yeoman, hautboy, foe. 


Oil, oyster, buoy. 


Out, bough, bow, doubt. 


REAL WORDS AND BOOK WORDS 


William Tilly says: “A clear understanding of the 
distinction between real words and book words is of 
the utmost importance. No one can talk reasonably 
about English pronunciation who confuses these two 
kinds of words. The real word is the word we speak 
and hear. The book word is the word we write and see : 
it was never intended to represent the real word of 
to-day but an older and very different word. In 
English we have one language for the ear (real words); 
another very different one for the eye (book words). 
Anyone who takes Modern English letter names 
seriously must have muddled ideas about pronuncia- 
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tion. Let the children learn the alphabetic order in a 
profitable way: not aye, bee, sea, dee, but a, b, c, d 
with the values these signs have in the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association. When our present 
book words (spelling) were made, 500 years ago, say 
in the days of Chaucer, our present letter names did 
not exist. These names, particularly those of the 
vowels, aye, ee, eye, owe, you, lead us to form totally 
wrong ideas of the book words. The values used when 
the spelling was made should be restored: ah, aye, ee, 
oh, ooh as in Italian and German. 

“Real words are not evolved from book words; it will 
not simplify matters to attempt to make two different 
things, real words and book words, identical.” 

The only way it is possible to write our present English 
real words—spoken English—is by means of the phonetic 
alphabet—which represents each sound accurately— 
together with stress and intonation marks which indicate 
the melody of speech. 

The use of the terms ‘book word’ and ‘real word’ 
to distinguish between written and spoken words is of 
inestimable importance and convenience in teaching or 
studying all phases of speech on a phonetic basis. It 
quickly appeals to the imagination of students, par- 
ticularly of children, and gives them a clear and 
immediate understanding of the purpose and value of 
phonetics. 

Detailed study of the extraordinary difference 
between book words and real words is given in Part 
Two. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ALPHABET 
OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


LETTERS USED 


THE complete International Phonetic Alphabet 
contains letters to represent all sounds of most lan- 
guages, living or dead. Since English is the language 
considered here no letters are given except those which 
represent sounds in English book words or real words. 
When a sound occurs only in a book word in English, 
a real word is given from some other language which 
contains the sound. 


UNIMPROVED AND IMPROVED ROMAN ALPHABETS 


The Roman Alphabet is called the Unimproved 
Roman Alphabet to distinguish it from the phonetic or 
Improved Roman Alphabet. In the phonetic alphabet: 


Two dots (:) placed after a letter indicate the sound 
is long. 

One dot (:) placed after a letter indicates the sound 
is half-long. 

A curved line (") placed above a letter indicates the 
sound is unstressed. 

A stress mark (’) placed before a syllable, indicates it 
is stressed. 
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h is the aspirate consonant. 

A small aspirate letter (*) placed after another letter 
indicates the sound is aspirated, p* t® k*. 

A short vertical line (;) placed after a letter indicates 
the sound is unaspirated, p, t; k,. 

A short vertical line (;) placed under a letter indicates 
the sound is syllabic, or that it forms a syllable 
without a vowel, | mn. 

Parentheses (__), enclosing a letter in a word indicate 
the sound may either be produced or omitted. 

There are four modifying symbols (t 1 <= +) which 

indicate the sound represented by a letter is slightly 
modified by a low, a high, a front, or a back position 
of the tongue. 

t low modifier. 

+ high modifier. 

4 front modifier. 

+ back modifier. 


TABLE OF ENGLISH SOUNDS AND EXAMPLES OF BOOK 
WORDS AND REAL WORDS 


Column 1. Unimproved Roman Alphabet. 

Column 2. Improved Roman or Phonetic Alphabet. 
Column 3. Book Word, Literary Form. 

Column 4. Real Word in Phonetic Alphabet. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Fr.—French. Ger.—German. 
It.—Italian. Sp.—Spanish. 
ey, 3 4 


a father 'fa:da 
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te 2 3 4 
Deb bib "bib: 
c¢ c* Lucia (old It.) lau’cia 
ae od did ‘did: 
e oe les (Fr.), der (Ger.) 
me (It.) ae ‘de:r ‘me 
im of fife ‘fatf 
Se gag ‘geeg: 
ue or her hs: 
aq eel med 
in yard ja:d 
kk cook kaokh: 
oT little ‘Irt,] 
mm maim ‘me+i'm 
n on noon ‘nu:n 
Od beau (Fr.), so (Ger.), 
sole (It.) ’bo ‘zo: ‘sol-e 
p p pipes pratpis 
q q qaqqaq (Eskimo) qaqqagq 
Por prés (Fr.), nur (Ger.), 
amore (It.) ‘pire ‘nu:r a’more 
g- -8 six ’stk\s 
yt taught tha-t® 
a 00ze Uz 
Read valve 'vel:v 
w w wear ‘we:2 
ms k doch (Ger.) ’dox 
Sou sy. plus (Fr.), fiir (Ger.) ‘play ‘fy: 
mit” % zounds 'za°C'n:dz 


* The sound c is to be heard in the pronunciation of the word 
‘key’ in New York dialect and in the pronunciation of the word 
‘car’ in southern dialect. 
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3 
measure 
in 
end 
there 
am 
ma (Fr.), mas (Sp.) 
book 
obey 
all 
ox 
earn 
alive 
up 
where 
thumb 
that 
shout 
read 
song 
behind 


tune 
church 
judge 


ate 
ice 
oats 


4 
‘met 39 
‘I: 
‘ern:d 
‘’de:9 


‘Sord): 
bir‘ha‘t-n:d 


tiJurn 
‘ti§o-ti§ 
'd3ad3, 


‘ex rth 
‘als 
’Or Ut; s 
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Raa 3 4 
or voice ‘vols 
att out 7avth 
13 ear ee) 
rt) air fz) 
Ler) poor ’phud 
03 ore 9 


Rules for lengthening, aspirating and unaspirating 
sounds, and other necessary rules, are fully given in 
Part Two. 
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CHAPTER XI 


INTONATION 
“THE TUNE OR MELODY OF SPEECH” 


THE adoption of the International Phonetic Alphabet 
revolutionized the study and teaching of spoken 
languages by substituting definiteness, accuracy and 
simplicity for the vagueness, inaccuracy and complexity 
of spelling. 

With the aid of phonetics the careful student can 
learn to produce the sounds of a foreign language with 
the greatest accuracy and to combine them properly. 
But this is not enough; there is something lacking if 
the ‘tune or melody’ of the language is not right. 

The terms ‘tune’ and ‘melody’ applied to a language 
have the same general meaning they have in music. 
Webster defines melody as “a rhythmic succession of 
single tones so related together as to form a musical 
whole.” 

Humbolt calls men “singing creatures only associat- 
ting thoughts with tones,” and these ‘tones’ in each 
language, constitute one of its most pronounced 
characteristics which differ from similar ‘tones’ in 
other languages. 

The foreigner’s use of a language—even among the 
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highly educated—very frequently differs conspicuously 
from that of the native because the melody or intonation 
is wrong. 

Charles H. Grandgent says: “Intonations deserve 
more study. Although they form the most important 
element in the acquisition of what is called ‘a good 
accent’, they are scarcely ever mentioned in guides to 
pronunciation. No matter how correct be one’s pro- 
nunciation of individual units the whole thing sounds 
bad if the tune is wrong.” 


HERMANN KLINGHARDT’S DISCOVERY 


Until quite recently there was no simple, definite 
means known by which one could catch the illusive, 
fleeting intonation of a language and study it, as it 
were, in captivity, and learn to repeat it at will as 
often as desired. 

It remained for a noted German linguistic scholar, 
the late Hermann Klinghardt, to provide a key to the 
study of the intonation of different languages. Other 
investigators have studied intonation, but none of 
them has obtained results of great practical value. 
The world owes Professor Klinghardt a great debt of 
gratitude for his extremely valuable contribution to 
linguistic science. 

One of the most distinctive methods of procedure in 
Professor Klinghardt’s investigation was the elimina- 
tion of the emotional element of speech for purposes of 
analysis, and the consideration of the logical forms, 
only. He discovered a very definite law underlying 
the intonation of each language he studied; French, 
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English, and German.* Each one of these laws differs 
from the other two, and gives to the language one of 
its most marked characteristics. French spoken with 
an English intonation, for example, sounds very unlike 
French although the sounds and their combinations 
may be correct. Every language must be spoken with 
its own particular intonation before it sounds as it 
should. 

After discovering these basic laws of intonation 
Professor Klinghardt used an extremely simple and 
definite method of writing them which added greatly 
to their general usefulness by making the whole matter 
so simple that small children understand it and use it 
with the greatest ease; and both children and grown- 
ups thoroughly enjoy doing so. 

In speaking of Professor Klinghardt’s work Professor 
Tilly says: “The branch of phonetic training we 
thought most difficult becomes the easiest . . . after 
the logical intonation has been practiced until it 
becomes automatic, the emotional part of speech will 
take care of itself.” 

By combining the study of the individual sounds, 
the proper grouping of sounds, and the intonation, 


* French Intonation Exercises by H. Klinghardt and M. de 
Fourmestraux. Translated and adapted for English Readers by 
M. L. Barker, M.A. Pub. W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cam- 
bridge, 1923. 

Ubungen im englischen Tonfall Fiir Lehrer und Studierende 
Von H. Klinghardt und G. Klemm., Pub. Otto Schulze Verlag, 
Céthen (Anhalt) 1920. 

H. Klinghardt Ubungen in deutschem Tonfall. Fir Lehrer 
und Studierende. Pub. Verlag Von Quelle & Meyer in Leipzig, 
1927. 
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the student can master the spoken form of any lan- 
guage. 


METHOD OF MARKING INTONATION 


The pitch on which the different syllables in a group 
are spoken constitutes the intonation. Professor 
Klinghardt uses heavy dots to represent the stressed 
syllables and light dots to represent the unstressed 
syllables; consequently in every intonation group 
there must be as many dots as there are syllables. A 
horizontal line is used as a starting-point or measuring 
line representing the average height of the speaker’s 
voice. 

In a very simple, logical sentence in English—which 
for the sake of illustration will be made to begin and 
end with a stressed syllable—the first stressed syllable 
is lifted above the average pitch of the voice, and is 
higher than all the other syllables in the sentence. 
The pitch of each syllable after the first stressed one 
tends to move downward a little, whether stressed or 
unstressed. When the thought is finished, as in a 
declarative or a declamatory sentence, there is a glide 
downward on the last stressed syllable, which is indi- 
cated by a glide on the last heavy dot. 


Ex. ‘Rise from your ‘seats. 





5— 


When the thought is unfinished, or, in an interrogation, 
the intonation is written in the same way with the 
exception of the glide on the last heavy dot which 
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moves up instead of down, to correspond with the 
movement or the pitch of the voice. 


Ex. ‘Should he re’fuse ; i) 


’Will you ‘come? ’ 


When there are unstressed syllables preceding the first 
stressed syllable in a sentence, they are all spoken 
practically on the same pitch, which is very near the 
normal or medium pitch of the voice. They are indi- 
cated by light dots of equal height placed a little above, 
or a little below, the measuring line. When the thought 
is finished and there are unstressed syllables following 
the last stressed syllable, the dots are practically level 
and on a line with the lower end of the down-glide. 


Ex. He is the most o’riginal of 
MATATICALINGS ES MP ES wens FSefersues 


When the thought is unfinished and there are unstressed 
syllables following the last stressed syllable and form- 
ing part of the phrase or sentence, the light dots indicat- 
ing these unstressed syllables begin near the end of the 
glide and follow its general direction upward. 

e 


Ex. ‘Henry having 'sold ‘several of xa 
them. s elas $ 


Ex. ‘Have you ‘bought your ‘ticket? faeers 
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As sentences become more complex the intonation 
becomes more complex and varied. The above examples 
illustrate the basic principle and will be sufficient for 
the student’s use until the more complex intonations 
are explained in Part Two. 

The terms intonation and inflection must not be 
confused. Inflection, as generally understood, applies 
to the glides on individual syllables. For example, a 
rising inflection is an upward glide, a falling inflection 
is a downward glide. Such glides are only a part of 
an intonation group, and must not be mistaken for 
the whole group. 


PART TWO 
INTRODUCTION 


PuRPOsE OF Part Two 

BroaD AND Narrow PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 
ENGLISH THE ONLY LANGUAGE CONSIDERED 
Ruues Nor to Br Memorizep MECHANICALLY 
A Few Puysio.tocicaL Facts EsseNnTIAL 





INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE OF PART TWO 


THE purpose of Part Two of this book is to give a 
definite technical means of correcting the speech prob- 
lems and establishing the ideals mentioned in Part One. 

‘The art of pronunciation of standard English is 
presented on a scientific, phonetic basis, and standard 
English is the form of pronunciation used and recom- 
mended. This is indicated by means of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Alphabet together with Klinghardt’s 
intonation marks. 

It is customary at present to use forms of some of the 
phonetic letters in print that differ slightly from those 
used in script as is the case with our usual printed and 
script forms of writing. Students are expected at all 
times to transcribe the printed form of the letters into 
the script form in their writing as soon as they become 
acquainted with the script form. 


BROAD AND NARROW PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


Broad transcription is usually used in print. It 
omits many details which are absolutely essential to a 
full understanding of speech; these details are included 
in narrow transcription. They are carefully explained 
in the proper places in the text and will be further 
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explained by a teacher in the class room. Students 
will then be expected to use them, making their trans- 
cription more and more narrow as the work progresses. 


ENGLISH THE ONLY LANGUAGE CONSIDERED 


ALL STATEMENTS AND DISCUSSIONS APPLY TO THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE ONLY, EITHER TO THE REAL WORDS 
OR TO THE BOOK WORDS, UNLESS AN EXPLICIT STATE- 
MENT IS MADE TO THE CONTRARY. 


RULES NOT TO BE MEMORIZED MECHANICALLY 


Various rules are given throughout Part Two which 
are to be used as guides or references, not to be me- 
chanically committed to memory. They will fix them- 
selves in the memory properly when they are thought- 
fully and faithfully applied in writing and in speech. 


A FEW PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTS 


There are a very few, simple, physiological facts the 
speech student must clearly understand in order to 
work intelligently. All explanations, descriptions and 
definitions, concerning these facts, especially those 
relating to sound, the vocal cords, and the other organs 
‘of speech, are given in the simplest terminology pos- 
sible and have been reduced to the barest necessities 
and to the shortest possible length. More detailed 
study may be undertaken later if needed, but it is 
likely to be more confusing than helpful in the begin- 
ning. 


CHAPTER I 
SPEECH AND SOUND 


SKETCH OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 

SPEECH AND SOUND 

VoICcELESS AND VOICED SOUNDS 

Mertuops or TESTING WHETHER A SounD Is VoIcr- 
LESS OR VOICED 

RESONANCE 

ORGANS OF SPEECH 

VowELs AND CONSONANTS, OR, THE ELEMENTS OF 
SPEECH 

Tue Positions AND MovEMENTS OF THE SPEECH 
OrcAaNS DETERMINE THE CHARACTER OF EHacH 
SouND 

GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 

Groups or Sprecu Sounps, or, THE Puonetic Divi- 
SIONS OF SPEECH 

Turee Factors To Be CONSIDERED AT ALL TIMES 

Ear TRAINING EssENTIAL 


The first facts to be established in the study of 
spoken English are: that speech is made of sounds 
produced by the speech organs, and not of letters 
written or printed on paper; that the particular way 
in which each sound is made is of prime importance 
since it determines exactly what the sound shall be; 
that the grouping, length, stress and intonation of 
sounds are of great significance in speech; and that 
ear training is extremely important, and must always 
accompany speech training. 
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SKETCH OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 


The uvula is raised in Fig. I and lowered in Fig. II. 
. Lips. 

. Upper Teeth. 

. Upper gums. 

. Border line between upper gums and front palate. 
Front or hard palate. 

Back or soft palate, terminating in the uvula. 

. Free tip of uvula. 

Tip or point of tongue. 

. Front of tongue. 

. Back of tongue. 

. Vocal cords. 


RMOOMNOMARONe 


et 


The lips articulate against each other. 

The lower lip articulates against the upper teeth. 

The tip of the tongue articulates against the upper teeth and 
upper gums. 

The front of the tongue articulates against the front or hard 


palate. 
The back of the tongue articulates against the back or soft 


palate. 





CHAPTER I 
SPEECH AND SOUND 


SPEECH is the expression of thought and emotion by 
means of articulate sounds. 

SPEECH IS MADE OF SOUNDS used separately or in 
groups. 

SounpD is made by an IMPULSE OR VIBRATION OF THE 
AIR producing a sensation in the mind which it reaches 
through the ear. 

THE AIR which is used to make speech sounds is 
taken into the lungs as breath and practically all 
speech sounds are made as it is expelled from them. 

Speech does not exist without breath, consequently, 
the supply and management of breath are of funda- 
mental importance. 

The VIBRATION OF THE BREATH in the production of 
speech sounds is caused by the vocal cords. 

The vocAL corps are two elastic membranes which 
cross the inside of the enlarged upper part of the 
windpipe, or larynx. They are attached to the inner 
surface of the tube-like larynx in front, at the outer 
edge, and at the back, but they are unattached and 
free along their inner edges, which leaves an opening 
or passage between the two cords in the middle of the 
larynx. 

The OPENING between the vocal cords is the GLOTTIS. 
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In the production of speech sounds the breath is 
expelled from the lungs and passes through the glottis 
into the mouth or nose or into both. 

The vocal cords are elastic and may be completely 
drawn together, closing the glottis entirely, wholly 
stopping the flow of breath, as is done when one ‘holds 
the breath’, or, they may be separated to various 
degrees of width, allowing the breath to pass between 
them more or less freely. 

In normal respiration, when the cords are at rest, 
they lie apart from each other with the glottis wide 
open. This is also the position of the vocal cords 
when some of the sounds of speech are produced. 
When other speech sounds are produced the vocal 
cords draw near each other making the glottis more or 
less narrow. This narrowing obstructs the outward 
flow of breath and causes the vocal cords to vibrate 
slightly or vigorously, depending upon the width of the 
glottis, and upon the force with which the breath is 
driven through it. 

The nature of the opening of the glottis and the 
presence or absence of vibrations of the vocal cords, 
determine whether a sound shall be voiceless or voiced. 


VOICELESS AND VOICED SOUNDS 


When a voiceless sound is made the glottis is open, 
allowing the breath to pass freely between the vocal 
cords without being affected by them in any way. 
The breath passes through the open glottis into the 
mouth where it is interrupted in various ways by the 
organs of articulation. The only sound produced is 
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that caused by the friction resulting from the inter- 
ruption. p, f, s, k, are voiceless sounds. 

When a voiced sound is made the glottis is practically 
closed, which distinctly obstructs the outward flow of 
breath. In order to pass this obstruction the breath 
must be forced through the glottis (between the vocal 
cords), by contraction of the respiratory muscles in 
the region of the diaphragm. This forcing of the 
breath between the closed vocal cords causes them to 
vibrate. b, v, Z, g, a, 1, u, 0, are voiced sounds produced 
by such vibrations. 

If the physical effort which forces the breath between 
the vocal cords is weak, the vibrations of the vocal 
cords will be weak, producing a weak sound. If the 
physical effort is vigorous and steady and well con- 
trolled, the vibrations will be vigorous and steady and 
a vigorous and steady sound will result. 


“If the glottis is narrowed without vibration ‘ whisper’ is pro- 
duced.”’—Henry Sweet. 


METHOD OF TESTING WHETHER A SOUND IS 
VOICELESS OR VOICED 


Place the fingers on the throat over the larynx (or 
Adam’s apple) and make the sound represented by the 
letter s. As this is a voiceless sound there will be no 
vibration of the vocal cords, consequently, no vibration. 
will be felt by the fingers. Make the sound represented 
by the letter z. This is a voiced sound produced by 
vibrations of the vocal cords, and the vibrations can be 
distinctly felt with the fingers. 

If no vibration is felt by the fingers on the throat, 
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the sound is voiceless; if vibration is felt, the sound is 
voiced. 

The voicing or unvoicing of speech sounds is very 
important. 


RESONANCE 


The vibrations produced by the vocal cords in voiced 
sounds, are reinforced or amplified in the chambers of 
the mouth and nose, which are surrounded by the bony 
structure of the head and face. This reinforcing of the 
sound is called resonance. 

The ability to make proper use of the resonating 
chambers is very important in speech and song. 


ORGANS OF SPEECH 


The physical organs which produce speech sounds 
and give them their individual characteristics, are 
called the organs of speech. They are: the lower jaw, 
lips, teeth, tongue, upper gums, hard palate, soft 
palate and vocal cords. 


The terms ‘organs of speech’ and ‘organs of 
articulation’ are used synonomously by Henry Sweet, 
and will be so used in this text. 


THE POSITIONS AND MOVEMENTS OF THE ORGANS OF 
SPEECH DETERMINE EXACTLY WHAT EACH SOUND SHALL 
BE and, therefore, are of basic importance in all study 
of spoken language. 
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VOWELS AND CONSONANTS, 
OR 


THE ELEMENTS OF SPEECH 


The speech sounds of all languages are divided into 
two general classes, vowels and consonants, which are 
commonly called the elements of speech. 

The division of speech sounds into vowels and con- 
sonants, is determined by the shape of the mouth cham- 
ber, and by the effect of the movements of the organs 
of speech upon the outward flow of breath. Thus the 
division is made because of the actual nature of the 
sounds themselves, and is not merely arbitrary, although 
the difference between some vowels and some con- 
sonants is very slight. 

A VOWEL SOUND may be very generally defined as a 
sound in which the flow of breath is not stopped or 
interrupted by the organs of articulation while the 
sound is being produced: i, a, u, 0. 

A CONSONANT SOUND may be very generally defined 
as a sound in which the flow of breath 7s stopped or 
interrupted in some way by the organs of articulation 
while the sound is being produced, p, v, n, g. 


THE POSITIONS AND MOVEMENTS OF THE SPEECH 
ORGANS DETERMINE THE CHARACTER OF 
EACH SOUND 


The positions of the speech organs and the shape of 
the mouth chamber vary with all vowel sounds, and 
give to each one its especial individuality which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other sounds. 
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The slightest change in the position of the speech 
organs changes a vowel sound. 

The particular nature of the interruption or stoppage 
of the flow of breath determines exactly what each 
consonant shall be. 

The slightest change in the nature of the interruption 
or stoppage of the flow of breath changes a consonant 
sound. 

These facts make the fundamental importance of 
understanding the position and movements of the 
speech organs,* and of making the proper use of them, 
plainly apparent. 


GENERAL FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH 


THE VocaL CHorRDS 


The vocal cords cannot be seen without the aid of 
special instruments. But it is not necessary for the 
speech student to see them since the presence or 
absence of their vibrations can be distinctly felt by 
placing the fingers on the larynx. If the cords vibrate, 
a sound is voiced, if they do not vibrate, a sound is 
voiceless. This is sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Each of the other organs of speech should be care- 
fully examined with the aid of a mirror, so that one 
may understand exactly what and where they are, and 
how they function. 


*See Aid to French Pronunciation, Macmillan, by Edmund 
Tilly, for illustrations of tongue and lip positions. Also illustra- 
tions in Introductory Pages of recent editions of Webster’s 
Dictionary. 
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Tue Lower JAW 


The lower jaw moves downward, enlarging the mouth 
chamber; it reduces the size of the mouth chamber as 
it returns to the closed position. The shape of the 
opening of the mouth chamber is determined by the 
position of the lips. The shape of the mouth chamber 
is influenced by the position of both tongue and lips. 


Tue Lies 


The lips may be pressed close together, as in the con- 
sonant m; they may be pressed close together and 
quickly separated, as in the consonant b; the lower lip 
may touch the upper teeth, as in the consonants f, v. 
The lips may be separated by a downward movement 
of the lower jaw, from a slight opening in the vowel i 
(machine), to a wide opening in the vowel ; a (ah). 

THERE ARE THREE GENERAL POSITIONS OF THE 
CORNERS OF THE MOUTH OR LIPS. 


1. The lips may be slightly extended by drawing the 
corners of the mouth back very little, as in the 
sound i: 

2. The lips may be rounded, which draws the corners 
of the mouth nearer together, as in the sound o. 

3. The corners of the mouth may be in a neutral 
position, neither extended nor rounded, as in 
the neutral vowel 9, (again). 


The lips may also be tense, as in u: (rude) or lax, as 
in v (full). Both the degree of rounding and the tensity 
of the lips are important in some of the speech sounds. 
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Tur TEETH 


The teeth serve as a point of contact for the tongue 
in the sounds 6, and d, (thumb, that). The lower lip 
touches the upper teeth in the sounds f and v, (five). 


Ture TONGUE 


In the study of speech sounds the tongue is divided 
into four parts: tip or point, front, back, and rim. 

The position of the tongue in the mouth in the forma- 
tion of speech sounds is of great significance. It is 
referred to as ‘high’, ‘half-high’, ‘half-low’ and ‘low’, 
depending on whether it is raised near the roof of the 
mouth or is more or less removed from it, as the mouth 
is opened or closed. 

The terms ‘high,’ ‘half-high,’ ‘half-low’ and ‘low’ always 
refer to the position of the tongue in the mouth and not to the 


pitch of the tone, unless a specific statement is made to the 
contrary. 


The tip of the tongue articulates against the teeth 
and upper gums, the front of the tongue articulates 


against the hard palate, and the back of the tongue 
articulates against the soft palate. 


Tuer Roor or tar Moura 


The roof of the mouth may be divided into three 
parts: 
1. The upper gums 
2. The hard palate 
3. The soft palate. 
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Tae Upper Gums 


The upper gums form a ridge directly behind the 
upper teeth; this joins the hard palate. The gums 
serve as a definite point of contact for the tip of the 
tongue in the sounds t, d, 1, and n. Other sounds are 
called ‘gum sounds’ but the tip of the tongue does not 
actually touch the gums—although it is very near 
them—in any but t, d, 1, n. 


Tur Harp PALATE 


The hard palate is the dome of the mouth and plays 
a very important part in reinforcing sounds. It is 
the part toward which the front of the tongue is raised 
in such sounds as j, the first sound of the real word 
‘iers: (yes) and the second sound of the real words 
k,juar13s and dju-t'ir. (curious, duty). 


Tur Sorr PALATE 


The soft palate begins directly behind the hard 
palate in the roof of the mouth; the joining of the 
two may be felt by passing the finger over the roof of 
the mouth to the place where the hard surface ends 
and the soft surface begins. The back part of the 
soft palate is free and terminates in the uvula, which 
hangs down from it and can be seen by looking into 
the mouth in a mirror. 

The soft palate acts as a curtain or trap-door which 
closes or opens the passage between the mouth and 
the nose; it either stops the flow of breath from going 
into the nose which is done in most sounds; or it allows 
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the breath to pass into the nose, as it does in the sounds 
m and n. 

The soft palate also serves as a point of contact for 
the back of the tongue in such sounds as k and g. 


GROUPS OF SPEECH SOUNDS, 
OR 


THE PHONETIC DIVISIONS OF SPEECH 


A sounD is the most elementary part of speech. In 
speech, sounds are used separately and in groups. 

Three different kinds of groups of the sounds of 
speech are indicated in phonetic transcription: syllables, 
stress groups, and breath groups. 


SYLLABLES 


A syllable may be composed of one sound only, or of 
two or more sounds combined which can be uttered 
with one impulse. 

In narrow transcription (transcription in which all 
details are indicated) each syllable is indicated by the 
use of a curved line underneath it: ‘fa‘st'1+n (fasting). 

_—_ 


The curved lines which are used to indicate the dif- 
ferent syllables may be omitted in broad (or less accu- 
rate) transcription. Since syllable division in spoken 
English differs so greatly from that in written English, 
the syllable marks should always be used in the pho- 
netic transcription of beginners until this difference is 
thoroughly understood. 


STRESSED SYLLABLES 


Some syllables are spoken with greater force or vigor 
than others; this force is called srruss, and the syllable 
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to which it is applied is called a srRESSED SYLLABLE.* 
A stress mark (’) is placed before the stressed syllable, 
‘mada, (mother). 


PurposE or Stress 


Syllables are stressed to bring out the particular 
meaning of speech. The syllables which best convey 
the significance and purpose of utterance receive the 
stress. 

When the stress is changed in a sentence the meaning 
and intonation change, although the words and form of 
the sentence remain exactly the same. 

The ‘child slept. —*#.——— 

The child ‘slept. —-*~3——— 

The child slept. —9..——— 


e 
The ‘child ‘slept. ————-?—— 


DEGREES OF STRESS 
Only three degrees of stress need be indicated in 
most transcriptions. 


1. Strong Stress. 
2. Secondary Stress. 
3. Extremely Strong Stress. 


STRONG STRESS 


The usual stress is very forceful in English and is 
called STRONG STRESS; this is indicated in phonetic 


* The term ‘accent’ should not be used in place of the term 
‘stress’ as it leads to confusion. 
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transcription by placing one stress mark before the 
stressed syllable: 1m’t®ernd, (intend). 
eet eo 


SECONDARY STRESS 


When a syllable is of secondary importance,—less 
important than the syllables receiving the strong stress 
but more important than those receiving no stress,— 
it is given a secondary stress; this is indicated by the 
stress mark placed before the syllable, on the line and 
in a transposed position: .keelr’/fo:n13, (California). 

eS 


EXTREMELY STrRoNG STRESS 


In very forceful utterance or in the reading of strongly 
dramatic passages from literature, it is often necessary 
to use an extremely strong stress; this is indicated by 
doubling the stress mark before the stressed syllable. 


“In ‘Heaven’s ‘name, No!” 


When a word is written by itself one syllable is always 
stressed. If it has only one syllable it is always a 
stressed one, but when the same word occurs in a 
phrase or sentence, this stress may be retained or it 
may be removed, depending on the meaning the 
speaker wishes to convey. 


Stress Group 


A stress group must contain one and only one stressed 
syllable, it may contain any number of unstressed syl- 
lables or none at all. In phonetic transcription a 
single vertical line, |, called a single bar, is placed 
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AFTER THE GROUP to indicate the end of the group. 
The stressed syllable may be the first, or the last, or 
it may occupy any other position in the group. A 
stress group contains an idea; it may or may not con- 
tain a complete thought. The unstressed syllables 
which go with the stressed syllable to form the group 
are those which naturally go with it to make the sense. 
A single bar does not indicate a pause, 


BreATH GROUP 


A breath group must contain one stress group and it 
may contain several. In phonetic transcription each 
breath group is followed by two parallel, vertical 
lines, ||, called a double bar. 

A double bar also indicates a pause where a breath 
may be taken. It is not necessary to breathe at every 
pause but a breath must never be taken at any other 
place. 

One sound may constitute a syllable, a stress group 
and a breath group combined. 


fa: || (Ah) 
A stress group may also be a breath group. 


da bor ’sm:z||++%- (The boy sings) 
NE 


A breath group may be composed of several stress 


groups. 
e . 


da ’bot:] on do ‘ga:1| wil ’sm:||_° ee 


(The boy and the girl will sing.) 
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THREE FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED AT ALL TIMES 


There are three factors relating to speech that must 
be considered at all times in the systematic study of 
speech sounds, either as separate entities or in their 
relation to other sounds. 

These three factors are: 


Lenetu, duration or quantity of sounds; 

Srress, force, or vigorousness of utterance; 

INTONATION, variations of pitch, or “melody of 
speech.” 


Each of these three points is considered in every 
exercise so that their importance and special significance 
may be constantly recognized. Stress and intonation 
have been defined and explained; lengthening of 
sounds will be considered when the individual sounds 
are studied. 


EAR TRAINING ESSENTIAL 


One must listen carefully to each sound as it is 
produced in order to be able to distinguish the right 
sound from the wrong one. If the ear is untrained it is 
impossible for a speaker to know when his speech 
sounds are correct. 

The training of the ear to distinguish between sounds 
is as important as the training of the speech organs to 
produce them, and must always go along with it. 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNIMPROVED ROMAN ALPHABET 


TERMINOLOGY 

Tue Lirerary ForM oF THE UNIMPROVED ROMAN 
ALPHABET 

ComMoNn LETTER NAMES OF THE UNIMPROVED ROMAN 
ALPHABET ARE Not USED IN PHONETICS 

NAMES OF THE PHONETIC LETTERS 

Sounp GrivEN TO EacH LETTER OF THE UNIMPROVED 
RoMAN ALPHABET 

Four Laws Tuat Must Be REMEMBERED IN THE 
ScIENTIFIC STUDY OF SPEECH 

Practice Work 

Tue UNIMPROVED RoMAN ALPHABET TRANSLITERATED 

TRANSLITERATION MARKS 

Tur IMPROVED RoMAN ALPHABET OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 

SPELLING Book Worps By SOUNDS 

SyLLABLE Division IN REAL Worps AND IN Book 
Worps 

INTONATION OF REAL Worps 

INTONATION OF Book Worps 

Practice Work 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN Book Worps AND REAL 


Worps EMPHASIZED 
EXAMPLES OF NARROW PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION 


Important facts to be established are: that English 
spelling does not accurately represent English pro- 
nunciation; that the only way pronunciation can be 
properly studied and accurately represented is by 
means of the science of phonetics, in which each sound 
of the spoken language is accurately represented by a 
written letter; that the sounds which the letters repre- 
sent must not vary. 

To avoid confusion in the mind the customary names 
of the letters of the alphabet must not be used at all 
in the study of speech; the sound is the name of each 
letter and it must not be called anything else until this 
fact is thoroughly established. 


CHAPTER II 
THE UNIMPROVED ROMAN ALPHABET 


TERMINOLOGY 


Tue Unimproved Roman Alphabet is a term arbi- 
trarily chosen to differentiate the historical form of the 
Roman Alphabet from its zmproved form, which is the 
International Phonetic Alphabet. 

The Unimproved Roman Alphabet is used to write 
BOOK WORDS, i.e., “‘the words we write and see.” 

The Improved Roman Alphabet, or the International 
Phonetic Alphabet—which is given in Part One—is 
used to write the REAL WORDS, i.e., “the words we 
speak and hear.’”’ The letters of this alphabet must 
always be written in strict accordance with one accepted 
form. 

No CAPITAL LETTERS are used in the phonetic 
alphabet. 


THE LITERARY FORM OF THE UNIMPROVED 
ROMAN ALPHABET 


The form of the Unimproved Roman Alphabet 
which is in common use, and with which all who can 
read and write are familiar, will be called the literary 
form of the Roman Alphabet. It may be printed or 
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it may be written by hand in script; capital letters 
and small letters are used in both cases. 


Capital letters: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
OR StU VW X.Y Z. 


Small letters: abcdefghijklmnopqrstu 
VWXxyZ. 


COMMON LETTER NAMES OF THE UNIMPROVED 
ROMAN ALPHABET ARE NOT USED 
IN PHONETICS 


The usual names of the letters of the Unimproved 
Roman Alphabet are not used at all in the scientific 
study of speech since they are the cause of great con- 
fusion and misunderstanding regarding sounds and 
letters. 


NAMES OF PHONETIC LETTERS 


Each letter in the Improved Roman Alphabet has 
one and only one sound, and THE SOUND IS ITS NAMB; 
it must never be called by any other name. 


SOUND GIVEN TO EACH LETTER OF THE 
UNIMPROVED ROMAN ALPHABET 


In the science of phonetics each letter of the Unim- 
proved Roman Alphabet is given the sound it has in 
the Improved Roman Alphabet—the International 
Phonetic Alphabet—and that sound is its only name. 
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a asin father beau (Fr.) 
b asin bib o asin so (Ger.) 
e asin Lucia (Old It.) sole (It.) 
d asin did p asin pipe 
les (Fr.) q asin qaqqaq (Eskimo) 
e asin { der (Ger.) prés (Fr.) 
me (It.) r asin klar (Ger.) 
f asin fife amore (It.) 
g asin girl s asin six 
h asin _ her t asin taught 
i asin machine u asin rude 
j asin yard v asin voice 
k asin. cook Wwasin wear 
1 asin little x asin Bach (Ger.) 


< 


masin main . | plus (Fr.) 
: as Wises 

n asin noon fiir (Ger.) 

asin zounds. 


N 


FOUR LAWS THAT MUST BE REMEMBERED IN 
THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SPEECH 


1. There is only one sound for each letter. 
2. There is only one letter for each sound. 
3. The sound is the name of the letter. 
4. A letter has no name but its sound. 


PRACTICE WORK 


Write the letters of the Unimproved Roman Alpha- 
bet and repeat the sounds they represent until the 
connection between sound and letter is definitely 
established in the mind; then the old letter names can 


be given up entirely. 
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UNIMPROVED ROMAN ALPHABET TRANSLITERATED 


To transliterate an alphabet is to write it in strict 
accordance with a certain fixed form from which there 
are as few deviations as possible. The fixed form 
which is adhered to in the transliteration of the Un- 
improved Roman Alphabet is the form of the Latin 
script. 

In order to maintain accuracy and uniformity in 
writing book words as well as real words, and to avoid 
the great variety of form and legibility of handwriting 
of different people, and to make book words of all 
languages and alphabets equally familiar and easy to 
read, the Unimproved Roman Alphabet is written in 
TRANSLITERATION. 


TRANSLITERATION MARKS 


The marks ” “, placed in the position of quota- 
tion marks, are used to indicate that a word or an 
alphabet is written in transliteration. 


Ex. "word 


These marks are called transliteration marks. 


Tue TRANSLITERATED ForM oF THE UNIMPROVED 
Roman ALPHABET 


This will be used to write book words in the script 
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form*; the letters of each book word are always con- 
nected, and the transliteration marks are always used. 


Bas “town,” " road” farm.” 


The transliterated letters of book words must always 
be written with the greatest possible accuracy. One 
may show his individuality as much as he likes in his 
own handwriting—the literary form of book words— 
making the letters any way he pleases, but when words 
are written in transliteration the letters must be made 
as nearly as possible in accordance with the one accepted 
form. 

When a word is transliterated the full significance 
of apostrophies, abbreviations and all such marks, is 
written in full; all capital letters are omitted and small 
letters used in place of them.* 


Ex. Literary form of book words. ‘“McDonald’s book.” 


TRANSLITERATED Form OF Book WorpDs 


"book "of * "macdonald “ 


THE IMPROVED ROMAN ALPHABET OF ENGLISH 
SOUNDS USED TO WRITE REAL WORDS 


i:lere:2 U:U Or0:0ra: BI0A 
ator Ost) Ol dU. 15. €a 00-09 
ppbmawtfvoedttdnisz§z1jkK*kgnhh 


* See models at end of chapter. 
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The letters are not connected in real words, and no 


capital letters are used. 
e 


Ex. ‘du:|bi Wa:m||—s “Do be calm!” 


For purposes of drill in distinguishing the trans- 
literated form of book words from the literary form, 
and both of these forms from the real word, a few 
words should be written carefully in the three forms as 
in the following example. 


Literary form of book word JOU 
Translated form of book word "john * 
Real word ‘dzorn: || —9_ 


SPELLING BOOK WORDS BY SOUNDS 


In accordance with the four preceding laws of usage 
in phonetics and for purposes of further drill in asso- 
ciating each sound with its corresponding letter, book 
words are to be spelled aloud by giving the sound of 
each letter instead of the old way of giving the ordinary 
letter names; and all of the sounds must be included 
when the word is pronounced as a whole. There are 
no ‘szlent’ letters when book words are pronounced in 
this arbitrary way. 

For example, we write the book word ‘alms’ and we 
say the real word a:m z. Instead of spelling the book 
word aloud, aye ell em ess, as is usually done, each letter 
is given the sound it represents in the phonetic alphabet. 


Separate sounds of the book word. a-l-m-sg 
Book word spoken in one syllable 


including all four of the sounds. "alms" 
Se 
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Separate sounds of the real word. a:-m-gz 
Real word spoken in one syllable 
including the three sounds. ‘a:maz || —3— 
Sas 


Practice spelling book words aloud in this way. It 
sounds peculiar at first, but there is no better phonetic 
drill. 


SYLLABLE DIVISION IN REAL WORDS AND IN 
BOOK WORDS 


SYLLABLE DIvIsION IN REAL WorpDSs 


The proper grouping of sounds into syllables in real 
words is determined by cultured usage. It is often 
difficult to tell where one syllable ends and the next 
begins. When this is true the syllable division must be 
made according to one’s best judgment, as there is no 
hard and fast rule to be followed. 


SYLLABLE Division In Book Worps 


For purposes of drill in learning to associate a given 
sound with its letter the division of syllables of book 
words is made quite arbitrarily—usually the easiest 
way—and bears no relation whatever to the division of 
syllables in the words in dictionaries, or as we have 
been accustomed to think of them. 

In this arbitrary syllable division of book words 
there are always as many syllables as there are vowels 
and there may be more. Sometimes a vowel makes a 
syllable by itself as e-at, ‘eat’. When consonants are 
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present they are usually combined with the vowel in 
the easiest way: or-der, ‘order’. When two or more 
consonants occur together and cannot be spoken in the 
same syllable, they form syllables without vowels, as 
in the book word “mills.” 


INTONATION OF REAL WORDS 


The basic principle of the intonation of real words 
is explained in Part One. 


INTONATION OF BOOK WORDS 


Every syllable of a book word is represented in the 
intonation by a heavy dot, and all dots are placed an 
equal distance from the measuring line, indicating level 


stress and level pitch: “feed. ++ "mills‘ ++. 


PRACTICE WORK 


Write the following book words in transliteration 
and pronounce them aloud, syllable by syllable, includ- 
ing every sound and using level intonation and level 
stress as indicated by the dots. 


it *- unit + beauty ttt 
end *— eve sen ocean +t 
am +*— many ++ adieu sot 
up * tumult ++ manoeuvre **+*+ 
OD Jie motor ++ guarantee +**** 


ay ++ myrtle ++ yesterday +t++++ 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BOOK WORDS AND REAL 
WORDS EMPHASIZED 


Every effort is made to emphasize the difference 
between book words and real words until the fallacy 
of considering them the same is entirely overcome. 

Book words and real words differ as to stress, syllable 
division and intonation, and these differences must 
always be indicated in writing and in speaking until 
the distinction between the two is perfectly clear. 





Real Words in the Book Words in 
Phonetic Alphabet Transliteration 
‘a‘skh || -— "ask" oo 
Pear _— 
’mi:n || -9— "mean“ — 
ee YH 
‘du:m || -9— "doom“ = 
i ee ~~” 
’sa:m || "psalm" oad 
ed Se 
"Oru: || "through* ++ 
———— o_o" 
ni: || "knee +t 
~~ — 
eet?: || -9- "onat" tS 
a es 


For the sake of brevity the literary form is omitted in this 
text. In consideration for the beginner who may not have 
a teacher, all proper names are written in the usual literary 
form instead of in the transliterated form, in lists of words 
given as examples containing certnin sounds. This should 
not be done after the student has learned how to transliterate 


proper names. 
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EXPLANATION OF EXAMPLES OF NARROW PHONETIC 
TRANSCRIPTION ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


First Line. 


The Unimproved Roman Alphabet in transliteration. 
This is the form used to write transliterated book words. 


Second Line. 
The Unimproved Roman Alphabet as it is used to write 
real words. 
Third Line. 
The pure vowels in spoken English. 
The first group contains the front vowels. 
The second group contains the back vowels. 
The third group contains the mid vowels. 
Fourth Line. 
English diphthongs. 


Fifth and Sixth Lines. 
Consonants in spoken English. 
Lines 3, 4, 5, 6, constitute the Improved Roman Alphabet of 
English sounds. 
Seventh Line. 
Literary form of book words. 
Eighth Line. 
Transliterated form of book words. 
Ninth Line. 
Real words as they are spoken separately. 
Tenth Line. 


Changes which take place in the real words when combined 
with each other in one breath. group. 


Eleventh Line. 
Complete breath group. 
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CHAPTER III 
BOOK WORD VOWELS 


Book Worp VowELs EXPLAINED 

CHART OF THE Book WorD VOWELS 

INTONATION OF Book Worp VowELs 

POSITIONS OF THE ORGANS OF ARTICULATION IN THE 
Boox Worp VowELs 

Practice Work 


Accurate formation of vowel sounds is much less fre- 
quent in English than the accurate formation of con- 
sonant sounds, consequently, careful drill on the vowels 
begins early and continues throughout the study of 
the subject. 


CHAPTER III 
BOOK WORD VOWELS 
BOOK WORD VOWELS EXPLAINED 


THERE are six vowel sounds in the Unimproved 
Roman Alphabet, a, e, i, 0, u, y; they are called the 
BOOK WORD VOWELS because they are the only vowels 
found in books or in ordinary written words. 

Since any sound receives its particular character and 
individuality from the position and movement of the 
speech organs, all groups of sounds are given in accord- 
ance with such positions or movements, in preference 
to the customary alphabetical order. 


CHART OF THE BOOK WORD VOWELS 


A scalene triangle is used to represent, roughly, the 
position of the tongue in the mouth in the formation of 
the book word vowels. 

The dotted vertical line represents the dividing line 
between the hard or front palate and the soft or back 
palate. 

The left side of the figure represents the front of the 
mouth. 
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The right side of the figure represents the back of the 
mouth. 

The top line of the figure signifies the tongue is high 
in the mouth. 

The lower point of the figure signifies the tongue is 
low in the mouth. 

Intermediate degrees of height of tongue are desig- 
nated as half-high and half-low. 


Boox Worp VowELs 


"buk; wa:d | ‘vatalz | s 
23, 





Two dots are placed after a letter to indicate the 
sound iz lengthened. 


Lone VoweELs 


lor : Val e 
ory | ‘va alz || 
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INTONATION OF BOOK WORD VOWELS 


The two rows of dots in the chart indicate the 
arbitrary intonation; the first row represents the 
intonation of the front vowels, the second row repre- 
sents the intonation of the back vowels. There is one 
dot for each sound spoken. a is spoken with both 
front and back vowels for purposes of drill. 

The book word vowels belong to many languages, 
therefore they are given an intonation which belongs 
to no language in particular. They are to be spoken 
with level stress and level intonation or pitch. 

Level stress is indicated by the uniform size of the 
dots. 

Level intonation is indicated by the dots being placed 
equal distance from the measuring line. 


POSITIONS OF THE ORGANS OF ARTICULATION 
IN THE BOOK WORD VOWELS 

The tip of the tongue is not needed to produce any 
of the vowel sounds, therefore, it is well, at the begin- 
ning of practice, to keep it lightly touching the inside 
of the lower teeth, simply to keep it from making dis- 
turbing and unnecessary movements. 

Use a small mirror to observe the positions of the 
tongue and lips. 

iis the high, front vowel. 

Extend the corners of the mouth very slightly; 
part the lips; arch the front of the tongue until it is 
near the hard palate; make the sound i. 

This sound occurs in English real words, 'si: (see) ; 
and in book words, ‘ machine.’ 
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e is the half-high, front vowel. 


Extend the corners of the mouth very slightly; open 
the mouth considerably wider than for i; widen the 
tongue and raise the front of it very near the hard pal- 
ate at a point a little farther back than for 1; touch 
the sides of the upper teeth lightly with the rim of the 
tongue; make the sound e. 


This sound occurs in the French word éclair and in 
English book words, be, dew, but it does not occur in 
English real words to-day, consequently, the native 
English speaker has considerable difficulty in master- 
ingit. Great care in assuming the position, and patient 
and persistent effort in practice will enable one to 
produce it accurately. Special care must be taken to 
keep the front of the tongue high, the mouth half 
open and to maintain the same position throughout 
the duration of the sound. 


u is the high, back vowel. 


Round the lips well; lower the jaw slightly; raise 
the back of the tongue near the soft palate; make the 
sound u. 


This sound occurs in English real words, and book 
words. ‘1u:d, ‘rude’. 


o is the half-high, back vowel. 


Round the lips well; lower the jaw considerably 
more than for u, raise the back of the tongue slightly; 
make the sound o. 

This sound occurs in the German word so, and in 
the English book word no, but not in present English 
real words. 
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a is the low, back vowel. 

It is much nearer the mid-position than u. 

Open the mouth well but very easily; keep the 
corners of the mouth in neutral position, neither 
extended nor rounded; make the sound a. 

Care must be taken not to lower the tongue too far 
back as this produces a sound not used in standard 
English. 

a occurs in English real words and book words, 
pta‘st®, ‘past’; ‘fa:do, ‘father.’ 

y is a high, front vowel with lip-rounding. 

It has the tongue position of i with the lip position 
of u, these positions may be taken in either of two 
ways: 


1. Say i and round the lips to the u position while 
doing so. 

2. Round the lips to the u position and try to say 1, 
still keeping the lip-rounding. 


y occurs in the French real word, p,l4ys (plus) and in 
the English book word ‘city’. 


The ‘long vowels’ are the book word vowel sounds 
prolonged. 

It should be observed that only three of the book 
word vowels occur in both book words and real words 
in English at the present time. They are: i, 4, u. 

e and o occurred in book words and real words at 
the time of Chaucer and for some time later; they 
occur only in book words to-day. 

y never occurred in English real words. 
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PRACTICE WORK 


Repeat each individual sound very carefully before 
the mirror, then repeat the front vowels and back 
vowels in groups, giving attention both to the accurate 
production of the sounds and to the intonation. Repeat 
them in the following order, i, y, e, a; u, 0, a. 

Do the same with the long vowels. 

a is included in both the front and the back vowels 
for purposes of drill. 

Write in transliteration a list of three one-syllable 
book words, containing each of the book word vowels, 
giving the intonation of each; write the corresponding 
real word beside each book word indicating the stress 
and intonation. 


CHAPTER IV 
ENGLISH VOWEL SOUNDS 


Reat Worps Conrarninc EnGiish VowreL Sounps 
WITH THE CORRESPONDING Book Worp IN TRANS- 
LITERATION 

Practice Work 

Cuarts OF ENGLISH VOWELS 

INTONATION 

Oup ENGLISH SOUNDS 

GENERAL Discussion OF ENGLISH VOWELS 

VoweL Sounps FREQUENTLY CONFUSED 

LENGTHENING OF ENGLISH VOWELS 

EXERCISES FOR PracTicH IN PronouNcING ENGLISH 
Vowrt Sounps oF DIFFERENT LENGTH AND IN 
DIFFERENT POSITIONS 

Practice WorkK 


The English vowel sounds must be mastered very 
early in the study of English pronunciation, since the 
incorrect use of them is one of the principal causes of 
poor speech. 

Much of the beauty of any language is brought out by 
the correct use of its vowel sounds. Some writers call 
them the heart and soul of a language. 

Some of the vowels are usually pronounced fairly 
well, others are usually pronounced very poorly; 
attention is given them in accordance with this fact. 


CHAPTER IV 
ENGLISH VOWEL SOUNDS 


Tue English language of to-day has one of the most 
elaborate vowel systems of any language. It has 
fifteen pure vowels and nine diphthongs which are 
combinations of two pure vowels greatly blended. 

Six of the pure vowels are produced in the front of 
the mouth, six in the back of the mouth, and three in 
a mid position. 


REAL WORDS CONTAINING ENGLISH VOWEL SOUNDS 
WITH THE CORRESPONDING BOOK WORD 
IN TRANSLITERATION 


Front VoweELs 


Real Word Transliteration 
‘i:v ‘|| "eve" a 
"1: || in" — 
fern:d || —9— "end“ oa 
'fe:a || "fair“ a 
‘em: || -9—- "am" t= 
’mas ed "mas‘ (Sp.) +— 





The sound a forms the first part of the diphthong 
at, but does not occur by itself in English. 
151 
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Back VOWELS 


Real Word 
‘aiz || -9- 
‘buk?; || 
Or’best° || +9— 
A || -- 
’Ork\s || 
‘a:m:z = || -% 


Book Word in 
Transliteratio 
"ooze nt 
"book“ a 
"obey" Pera 
May" ‘ati. 
Vox" Pia 
"alms — 


Min VowELs 


Book Word in 

Real Word Transliteration 
on ff soo id ae 
ela ty) 2/49 ‘alive® a 
‘apts || me ac 

DIPHTHONGS 

Book Word in 

Real Word Transliteration 
fextth eee pelghty ae 
‘ats aree "ice" ets 
fortis |] -9- i ee 
'o¥sthe 1 Soe "oyster® s+: 
asth || ey ae 
nid Fe 0) thea 
Pyrenees ee 
ud || -s- "your" cg 
‘98 ete “ore” a 
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PRACTICE WORK 


Write and pronounce these words in pairs—first the 
real word, then the book word—in the order given, 
until they become perfectly familiar. 

Make an original list containing all the vowel and 
diphthong sounds. 


CHART OF ENGLISH VOWELS 


A quadrangle is used to represent roughly the posi- 
tion of the tongue in the mouth in the formation of the 
English vowel sounds. 

The dotted vertical line represents the dividing line 
between the hard or front palate and the soft or back 
palate. 

The left side of the figure represents the front of the 
mouth. 

The right side of the figure represents the back of 
the mouth. 

The top line of the figure signifies the tongue is 
high in the mouth. 

The bottom line of the figure signifies the tongue is 
low in the mouth. 

The intermediate point from front to back is called 
mid. Intermediate degrees of height of the tongue 
are designated as half-high and half-low. 

The term ‘rounded’ refers to the position of the lips 
in all the back vowels except a: 
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is 








o 
Vedi 


Tel 





per ate PP 
Pete Nee aral 


ven: 





STZIMOA HSITONG AO LUVHO 


\2\ * | 


GUN 
a / 





Tey DY 


+ | y 
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INTONATION 

The heavy dots in the intonation indicate the long 
sounds with the exception of the last front and the last 
mid sounds which are short. Heavy dots are used to 
indicate these two short sounds because they are the 
last sounds in the breath groups and receive the down 
glide which is an especial characteristic of English 
intonation signifying the group is finished. 


OLD ENGLISH SOUNDS 

The Old and Middle English sounds e and o are 
included in the English chart because they are the 
ancestors of some of our present sounds, and continue 
to bear a close relation to them. Each is enclosed in a 
box to indicate it is not a part of the chart of modern 
sounds. These sounds are not included in lists of 
words containing the English vowel sounds, or in the 
general discussion of English vowels. 


CHART OF Worps CoNnTAINING ENGLISH VOWELS 


e 
. 
e 
. 
. 
» 


Tae 


ynghl vavalz\ in Libh weds | 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF ENGLISH VOWELS 


The positions of the lower jaw, tongue and lips must 
be studied in the mirror as each sound is made. 

The lower jaw moves downward a little with each 
sound from high to low in the front, mid and back vowels. 

The front of the tongue is arched in the front vowels, 
but the arch moves back a little with each sound from 
high to low, as the quadrangle indicates. The tongue 
is also slightly spread or widened in the front vowels. 

The back of the tongue is arched in the back vowels 
and the arch moves forward a very little as the jaw 
moves downward from the high position to the low. 

The middle of the tongue is slightly arched in the mid 
vowels; the arch remains in practically the same part 
of the mouth as the jaw moves downward from the 
higher to the lower positions. 

The lips are extended very slightly to each side in the 
front vowels. 

The lips are more or less rounded in all the back 
vowels except a: The rounding is more pronounced 
in the high and the long vowels than in the low and 
the short vowels; the lips are more tense and more 
nearly closed in the long vowels than in the short ones. 

The lips are in a normal or neutral position for the 
mid vowels, being neither extended to the sides nor 
rounded. 

The sounds, i, e, u, 0, a, have been fully described in 
the chapter on Book Word Vowels; they are all 
lengthened in the chart of English Vowels as they are 
in the chart of Long Vowels. 

There is a general tendency for the beginner, in the 
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study of individual sounds, to keep the arch of the 
tongue too far back, and the mouth too nearly closed 
in the front vowels, particularly in the first four. 
Therefore, especial care should be taken to keep the 
arch of the tongue sufficiently high and to the front 
of the mouth when these sounds are produced. 

It is also necessary for the beginner to give especial 
attention to the rounding of the lips in the back vowels 
with the exception of a; which has no lip-rounding. 


il: €:u:0:a:90: ARE THE Lone ENGLISH VOWELS 


They should be fully lengthened in practicing the 
sounds of the chart, but they may be fully lengthened, 
half lengthened, or not lengthened at all, in speech, 
depending on the stress they receive and upon what 
follows them. 


I @r 2 U 0r A, ARE THE SHORT VOWELS 


They should be made very short and crisp in practic- 
ing the chart of sounds. 

a does not occur by itself in standard English; it 
occurs only as the first sound of the diphthong a f. 

or is the first sound of the diphthong ort, but it also 
occurs by itself as a pure vowel. 

Or, as a pure vowel, and 9, never occur in stressed 
syllables; they are short in duration but are not 
included among the short vowels because rules of 
lengthening which apply to the short vowels do not 
apply to them. 

or is used comparatively little as a pure vowel. 
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9 is probably used more than any other vowel sound, 
it is substituted for most of the other vowels in un- 
stressed or weak syllables. It is called the weak, 
neutral, natural, obscure or indefinite vowel; these 
terms help to make its general character clear. It 
occupies the mid position of the mid vowels and is 
probably easier to produce than any other vowel 
sound. All that is necessary is to open the mouth 
partially, with as little effort as possible, and make a 
voiced sound, keeping the tongue and lips in neutral 
positions, 


VOWEL SOUNDS FREQUENTLY CONFUSED 


The vowels in each of the following groups are fre- 
quently confused: 


Sound Real Word Book Word 


er fecn:d ||-%- end“ a 
e: ’e:0 ||-9—- “air“ at 
9° fg-th = ||-9— ought® —-+ 
or orks || — *‘or* ———= 
a’ fa-th = {| -9—— “art — 


a’la‘t-v |}+9- "alive +++ 
‘ap®; = I|-% = "up" —— 
@r AND €: 


ex is always short and is half-high, which requires a 
high arch of the tongue, well forward in the mouth. 
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e: is half-low and should always be made long in prac- 
tice to contrast with the short er. The difference in 
the opening of the mouth and in the tongue position is 
very marked in the two sounds; the mouth is open 
much wider for e: than for er, and the arch of the tongue 
is lower and farther back. Except in a few very weak 
positions €: is invariably followed by the weak vowel 
a which produces a sort of gliding effect, whereas er is 
always clear-cut, crisp, and definitely and quickly 
finished. 

er occurs in a great many real words and e: in com- 
paratively few. 

The combination of the two vowel sounds e and 9 may 
be used in either of two ways: 

1. They may be blended into a diphthong by mak- 
ing them of equal length and speaking them in the 
same syllable. ‘hed ||-9—- “hair“ ++ 

— 

2. In a stressed position e may be lengthened and 
9 shortened and each of the sounds spoken in a different 
syllable. ‘he: |—% “hair“ ++ 

Both of these forms are used in standard English. 

In the following exercises the sounds e: and 9 will be 
used as separate vowels in order to make the difference 
between er and e: more obvious. 

Repeat the following words in pairs to distinguish 
between the two vowel sounds. 


Sound Real Word Book Word 
er ‘mern: ||-9— "when* +— 
e: ‘meso || -%— "wheres ++ 
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Sound Real Word Book Word 
er ‘ptert®: ||--— "pet" — 
Bie ples || —— "pair" 22. 
er ‘meriir ||—-%— "merryS +**- 


en me: (9) aI+ || SSS Mary nese 


er ‘verair ||—%— "very" oa 
e: ‘ve:olr ||—-~ "vary" oo 


er "pher dIr | | ae Perry at 


e: ‘pte:oront®||-%~ "parent’ ++ 


er ‘ferdIr ||-%— ferry“ tt 
e: ‘fe:olir [|—%~ “fairy” see 
0°, Or AND Q° 


dr is always short; a slight lip-rounding is absolutely 
essential to its correct formation. Its position between 
9: and a: in the chart should be considered and the 
mouth opened wider than for 9: but not as wide as for 
a:. If the lip-rounding is omitted the sound loses its 
most distinguishing and essential characteristic and 
becomes almost exactly like a short a. 

The sound or is used incorrectly by a great number 
of Americans in all sections of the country. Many 
persons seldom use the sound at all, but substitute a: 
for it in some words and 9: in others. 

Pronounce the following words until each vowel 
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sound can be produced correctly, and the difference 
between them can be readily heard. 


Sound Real Word Book Word 
a> /kho-th = || -9— = caught’ ++— 
dr ‘khorth: |[-— "cot" -— 


a: ‘kath = || -9— "cart" + 


Dd he || -*— gored“ +s*— 
or ‘gard: || -~— God +— 
a: ‘ga:d || -— "guards +*— 


o° 'pto-sit*r || 9+ “paucity” +*++ 
or ‘ptorstb] ||—%= possible“ +++— 
a: ‘parsebl || > passable +++— 


9: ‘hoa:d || -9— "hoard“ +*— 
or ‘hod: || -— "hod frmmmee 
a: ‘ha:d || -9— “hard* +— 


9: ‘fo:ltta ||-%— “falters ++— 
or ‘forstto ||-%— "“foster® ++— 
a: ‘fastho ||-%— “faster® +*— 


9° "pho -th SOE, "port" yes 
or ptorth: ||-2— "pot" Sond 
a” ptat® ||-9— “part® = +— 
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9 AND A 


The sound 9 has been fully explained. 

There are many opinions regarding the exact position 
of a. It will be studied here with the positions indi- 
cated in the chart. The sound is very much like an 
extremely short a, but the mouth must not be opened 
as wide as for a. 

Repeat the following pairs of words many times to 
distinguish between the two vowel sounds. 





Sound Real Word Book Word 
BY a/phom: [[*%— "upon" 
A “ap: ||-— "up" +—_ 
k*o’merns [|+2%—  "commence* ++:— 
A ’kbam: ||-*— "come" on 
mo’la‘t-n [|+2*— "malign + 
A ‘mal: ||—— "mull" ++ 
Q kyzos’thertfos =|] +9.~ ~—""crustaceous” 2222+ 
A "k, 1Ast! rr |[—+— “crusty” st 
fe) tho’bek*ort \|+%— "tobacco" ttt 
A ’thab: ||-— "tub" 2 
a) so’ptoit:z [|+9— "suppose®  +2+— 
A ‘sapto I|-%— "supper" ++ 
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LENGHTHENING OF ENGLISH VOWELS * 


There are three principal factors which cause a 
sound to be lengthened: stress on the syllable contain- 
ing it; a voiced sound following it; or, a pause follow- 
ing it. 

i:u:9:a:9:, are always fully lengthened in a stressed 
syllable before a voiced sound in the same breath 
group, and, before a pause. They are always half 
lengthened in a stressed syllable before a voiceless con- 
sonant in the same breath group. 

They are usually lengthened in the above positions 
in unstressed syllables, but not always. They are 
sometimes not lengthened at all in unstressed syllables. 


EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE IN PRONOUNCING ENGLISH 
VOWEL SOUNDS OF DIFFERENT LENGTHS AND IN DIF- 
FERENT POSITIONS 





at: 
Sound Real Word Book Word 
eee || -~— "eel" Lo 
i: dir’si:V \|-9 "receive" eee 
i: mo’§i:nodIr \|+9<-  "machinery* +***- 
ripe ug || 9— "key" = ieee 
i: o’gal: ||-9— "agree" eee 
i: geeson’th: Es "“ouarantee” +**++ 


* “Although in the broad phonetic notation of English it is 
necessary to mark only two degrees of vowel-quantity (length), 
it is easy to distinguish at least five: over-long, long, half-long 
or medium, short and very short or abrupt.”—Hnry SwEEt. 
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Sound Real Word Book Word 
i’ "phi: kh || pet at: "pique ihe 
Gun tay I|-*—- "people" sae 
i+ an’sp'i:ktob]  |[+%+  "unspeakable’ +++++ 
I 


The vowel 1 must be made very crisp and short. 
When it occurs in an unstressed syllable, in a word of 
more than one syllable, the tongue is often a little 
lower in the mouth than it is in a stressed syllable. 
The sound. thus produced differs so slightly from 1 
that it is considered as a variation of t and not as a, 
new sound. A low modifier, (+), is placed after 1 to 
indicate the lower tongue position, and it is called the 
‘lowered Ir’. 


r 

Sound Real Word Book Word 
I pith: || -%- *nit® +— 
I "bil:d || -- "build" —— 
I ‘bin: || "been ++ 
I ‘fil:m || "film" + 
I ‘m0: [| -- "myth" + 
I "trwit,§ || -9- "twitch" -—_ 


I ’stkys [| six" 
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Sound Real Word 
I ‘Im: || -- 
I "kywik}: || -%- 
I bait] \| 9 
I ‘mipg} || = 
I ’wilort || -% 
I tyz0’driS(a)n = || +9 
I lit] || -% 
I ’IIVo || = 
I ’srmp,thom || —-% 
I k*tnd] || 
I "hinds || 
I 'd3md3a || -% 
I 'tm1d3 || -% 

LOWERED Ir 
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Book Word 


"ring 
"quick* 
"brittle" 
"mingle 
"willow“ 
"tradition™ 
"little“ 
"river “ 
"symptom 
"kindle* 
"hinder“ 


"ginger™ 


A} 


"image 





The sound 1 is always lowered, (ir,) in the unstressed 
beginnings and endings given below; it may be lowered 
in unstressed syllables in other positions. This is 
determined by the amount of stress the syllable con- 
taining it receives in each particular case. When the 
low modifier is enclosed in parentheses (r), it indicates 


the lowering is optional. 


1 is never lowered in words of one syllable. 


nth: [[9-  "it* —— ‘m:||- 


"in 


‘dis: ||-9-  —"this* —— 


N 


2 
—— 
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Ir 

Sound Real Word Book Word 
Ir _ bix’gin: || —-3%— "begin" 
Ir — dirs’t"myk,t® || ——-9— “distinct™ 
Ir SIr’VI3 || —-3— "severe“ 
Ir _Ir’naf: || —-3— "enough" 
Ir  Irg’zekth || —-9— "exact" 
Ir Ir'ltstrth || —-3— "illicit" 
Ir ’thik'r;th = || ——3.— "ticket* 
Ir ‘wik*t+d || ——%— "wicked" 
Ir ‘Itst,lt7s || ——3.— “listless“ 
Ir ‘Imk* try || ——— "linking" 
Ir fatzirz || ——%— "frizzes“ 
Ir ‘wilitnnirs || ——%~ "willingness" 
Ir "pyatthte || ——?— "pretty" 
Ir sit Ir || ——— "city" 
Ir Ir nk, 

wi(r)thry || ——+9.~ "iniquity 
Ir IIr,sp*ornsi(r) 

‘bili(r) tty || ++9.~ "responsibility 
Ir  ImodvmisI+ 
"bilt(+)t™1r || +++9>+ "inadmissibility” + 

Ir a‘thirfr(+) {tr 


‘eel (+) tht || 2229+ 


"artificiality 


ee eeees o 
ee ee 


Sound 


Sound 


C 102 & 0) OF © & © 
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eT 
Real Word 

'thern: || -— 
"herd: || -~— 
’erNI+ || -K— 
'beriIr || -— 
"beriIr || -%— 
’gersth || -— 
‘ler39 || -%— 
'S@rZ: || -~— 
’serd: || -~— 
‘dzerp*odir = || += 
ers’ Oerthtrk» || +9.— 
‘dert»: || -— 
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Book Word 


"ten“ 
"head“ 

" any“ 

” bury" 
"berry 
"cuest™ 
leisure“ 

Me ays" 
"said" 
"jeopardy“ 
“aesthetic“ 
"debt" 


€: AS A PURE VOWEL 


Real Word 
"E39 || -— 
'de:a || -— 
"he:o || %— 
‘pre:a {{-2-- 
tiSero pee 
"pte: | erecoes 
’e;0100 || 
’e:9I10n || n= 
"ple: 0dI+ || = 


Book Word 


"where" 
"their“ 
"hare™ 
” p e ar" 
"chair" 
"prayer 
Aaron 
Aryan 
"prairie“ 


Cm 
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Sound 


#2 


a 1 MGS take Mek Go rae ee ts 


Sound 


GOOD AMERICAN SPEECH 





we 
Real Word 
"men: || ~— 
"meesd3 | —.— 
"piled: | 
"heedir || -~— 
‘feensi+ | -— 
‘lemont*ab] || —+= 
ler kis || -~— 
’presid3 || —+— 
fermnk;s || .— 


‘felenkjs || —+— 


u:u’ 

Real Word 
Wiz || —%— 
Irl(j)u:mirn || —%— 
‘ru: dir || —%— 
‘su: || —*— 
Iy’nju: || —3— 


skhenge’su: || +-9— 


rajucke |] 
"ju: fontir || —%= 


‘nju‘sns || —%— 


Book Word 
"man —— 


"marriages = **++ 


"plaid £5 
"harry“ ———— 
"fancy “ 2 


"lamentable’ ++++ 
"larynx“ Sten 
"passage™ eee 


"pharynx* +=*— 


"phalanx* +*— 
Book Word 
"ooze oon 





"Wlumine“ eeee 


"rudely 2o0 
Sioux =o 8 
"renew" 22 


"kangaroo“* +++ 


"duke" a 
"euphony“ +++ 


"nuisance® +222* 
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U 
Sound Real Word Book Word 

U pul: || -~— "pull" EBay 
U ‘futh: [|| — "Eoot" Brien 
. ‘Sud: || -*— "should" aes 
U ‘wud: ||[-— "would" 2+ 
U ’wud: || -— "wood" i See 
U "bausk® || -—  "brusque* | +++— 
a ’kuktu: || --  "cuckoo% = +++— 
U ‘buda [| -— Buddha ot 
U ’wustha || — Worcester +***— 
U ’wusthird || -+— "worsted% ++— 
U ’buljon (EPS Sa itn = are 
U maskjula || + ‘"muscular® +++— 
bY a Prkjjolixt" {|=%+> - “articulate” ++=>+ 
U fo’’tyjurttir || +9.~ "fortuity. +++ 
U ‘embjulerit® ||-%+ "ambulate‘’ +*++— 
= ‘guzba.ir \[—t~ “gooseberry” +++++ 

Or 


Or occurs as a pure vowel only in unstressed syllables 
Sound Real Word Book Word 
Or 07’blivien || += "oblivion® +*** 


Or Or'lIvia [| +9e6 Olivia KEN SS 


Sound 
9: 
9: 


0: 


GOOD AMERICAN SPEECH 


Real Word 
07/lrmp*irk® || +$.— 
Or’mith; |] +$— 
or’pbaf-n || +3— 
07’pborsom || +.— 
for’nerthirk* || +S.— 
‘merlordi+ || 9+ 
nor’ tho: aes || +85 

ton 
Real Word 

photz || -~—— 
’stho: Ir || -— 
Irk;’'st)10:d1 

nadir || $+ 
tgs || -~— 
‘r1k,§o: || -— 
'd3ek\do: || -+— 
‘ho: (9)s || -— 
‘ho's || -~— 
wo tho || -— 


Book Word 


Olympic 
"omit" 
"opine 
”opossum™ 
"phonetic™ 
"melody" 


"notorious" 


Book Word 
”pause“ 


"story 


"extraordinary“ 


" al 


awe 
"rickshaw" 


"jackdaw“ 


"hoarse“ 
"horse“ 


"water" 





ee ereve 


Note.—‘‘Tt is to be observed that the English 9 is generally 
slightly diphthonic, which is the result of the tongue being 
allowed to slip into the mid-mixed-wide-round position at the 
end of the vowel.” —Hrnry Sweet in Sounds of English. 
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or 


A great many words containing the sound or are 
commonly mispronounced, consequently, special atten- 
tion must be given to the proper formation of the 
sound and to the correct pronunciation of the whole 
word in which it occurs. 


Sound Real Word Book Word 
dr ‘Orn: || —%— "on" fo 
dr /drb1(+)lisk* || —%~+ “obelisk” = +2 — 
dr /arbd3trkyt* || —%— "object" fae 
dr .drblir’gert§n || ++9.— "obligation® ++++~ 
dr ‘ork, tbagen ||—%~+ octagon’ +**— 
dr ‘ord: || —%— "odd" tins 
or ormilirt® [|—%—  "omelet®  +++— 
dr /drpPozirt || —%= “opposite” ++++— 
Or vorl’kterfnord = || —— "yoleano“  +— 
or /kywornt*rt*I+ || 9. "quantity. +++— 
dr ‘’korlom || —%— column“ ++—— 
dr ‘/jornda || —%— "yonder® +**— 


PRACTICE WORK 


The real words corresponding to the following book 
words all contain the sound or. Transcribe them into 
real words and transliterated book words, and master 
the correct pronunciation of each real word. 


GOOD AMERICAN SPEECH 


cloth clock dog 
stop _ shop not 
hot gone wrong 
wash watch wan 
want what wot 
fog cock romp 
job snob smock 
pop John long 
wobble wollow modify 
folly mollycoddle Thomas 
positive cottage lollipop 
popular sponsor bodies 
a: a° 
Sound Real Word 
as tard || —%— 
a: "ames || —%— 
a: mm’ba:miry || +%— 
aa: || —9— 
a: elkbo’za: || --9— 
a: /kyrortba: || —%— 
we last || —3— 
a’ ’phas || —— 
ESTER GET.) || —*— 


box 
got 
was 
wasp 
rock 
shock 
odd 
fond 
quarrel 
polish 


hominy 


cosmopolitan 


Book Word 


"father“ 
"arms" 


"embalming" 


Yv ah A\ 
Alcazar 


"crowbar“ 
"laugh" 
"pass" 
"wrath" 


ee 
a 
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Sound Real Word 


a: po’t§a:ns 
a: k9’ma:n:d 
a: ‘’a:mond 

a’ ‘masts 

a’ ‘ha:t*ilir 


a* ’gaa‘s.horpbe 


|| —%— 
|| —+3— 


Book Word 
"perchance. +**— 


"command* +*— 


|| —%— ”almond“ oo 


"master™ oo 


|| —%~ "heartily® +++ 


|| += 


PRACTICE WORK 





"grasshopper “++ 


Real words corresponding to the following book 
words contain the sound a, either long or half-long, 
and are very frequently mispronounced. 

Write the real words in narrow transcription and 
master the correct pronunciation; transliterate the 


book words. 

calf after 
lath bath 
path masque 
trance vase 
rascal daft 
cast grasp 
banana basket 


lava palaver 


dance 
calm 
mast 
lance 
hasp 
fast 
casket 
rather 


past 

can’t 
rasp 

salve 
grant 
quaff 
llama 


slander 
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Sound Real Word 


"be: d 
’ga:den 


mn’ta: minab} 


m’fo: 
di+’mo: 


'wo: 


fla: t® 
1m’p*a : ft+k,t® 


’wa: kin 


| gece 
VB armas 
Ly ean 


eer 


3 


Book Word 
"bird* 
"guerdon“ 
“interminable* 
infer“ 
”demur“ 
"were“ 
rgirt’ 
"imperfect™ 
”working“ 


9 never occurs in a stressed syllable. 


Sound Real Word 


Od) ee Oe ie aD) 


a’lat-v 
ob’sk,jue 
o’p'omn: 
‘eek, tho 
‘khatied 
infont® 

’p 1k, t)$o 
tho’deit: 


Masao 
2 — 
Ta ena 
oe 
dent ae 
"eg seme 
eae 
Nee 


Book Word 
"alive 
"obscure“ 
"upon" 
"actor 
"coward" 
"infant* 
"picture™ 


"today" 


OF On OPO Oo) OO = Oo. @ 


Sound 


A 


eRe eA hb bof bob. > 
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Real Word 
leeb(e)10t® (a) at || > 
’serkjzat(a)autr || —— 
’gavenmont+ || -+.+— 


p*o’swe+t-d || -¢-——— 
'g1end3a || -—— 
’derk®(a)sat*1v || -— 
’sthesYSnoilr || 
’9:rotholI+ || S— 
k®o/nerk,t* || +#—— 
A 
Real Word 
"khath: || — 
’san: || 
‘daz: || — 
‘flad || 3— 
"thats ia 
'mado || -%— 
DAII+ || +— 
'safo [| 
‘dam ite 
Ir’rApifon ecacan 
tju/malt,jves [| 


thas] t= 


Book Word 
"laboratory’ +**++ 


"secretary. ****— 
"government’ ***— 


"persuade® = += *— 


"srandeur® +***— 
"decorative’ +**++ 
"stationery“ +****+ 
"oratory“ ste 
"connect ++ 
Book Word 
"cut" Bane 
"son" -—-— 
"does" 2 t——— 
"flood $2 
"touch" tt 
"mother* + 
"hurry“ fete at 
"suffer“ 2+ 
”v dumb + So sie 


“eruption”  .4+4+++— 





"tumultuous* +++ 


"tussle™ ++ 
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PRACTICE WORK 


Repeat the vowel sounds separately and in words; 
then repeat them in the order they are given in the 
chart, giving special attention to the intonation. Give 
the front vowels as the first breath group, the back 
vowels as the second breath group, and the mid vowels 
as the third breath group. Make the long vowels 
long; keep all but a: on the same pitch throughout 
their whole duration. a: is the end of a breath group 
and will have a down-glide. Make the short vowels 
short and crisp except a and A which are given with a 
down-glide because each is the end of a breath group. 
Keep all of the vowels fully voiced and give each sound 
in a full, clear tone that could be heard in a large hall. 


CHAPTER V 
ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS 


DEFINITION AND EXPLANATIONS 

Risine DieHTHoNnes 

Fautitinc DieaHTHoNnes 

Ruues ror LENGTHENING Ristna DIPpHTHONGS 
CHART OF DIPHTHONGS 

PRAcTICE WORK 





CHAPTER V 
ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS 


DEFINITION AND EXPLANATIONS 


A DIPHTHONG is a union of two vowel sounds pro- 
nounced in the same syllable. 

Each diphthong definitely begins with one vowel 
sound and ends with another, but the first flows into 
the second so smoothly it is practically impossible to 
tell where the first one ends and the second begins. 

The two sounds are called the elements of a diphthong. 

There are two kinds of diphthongs: 


1. Rising Diphthongs: in which the tongue position 
in the second sound is higher than it is in the 
first sound. 

2. Falling Diphthongs: in which the tongue position 
in the second sound is lower than it is in the 
first sound. 


RISING DIPHTHONGS 


There are five rising diphthongs. 
ert ("a") at i") ort ("o") ot (“oi’, "oy") 


av ("ou", "ow") 
179 
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The first sound of each of these diphthongs is more 
open than the second. One should notice how the 
mouth begins to close almost as soon as it is opened 
showing that the blending of the two sounds begins 
almost as soon as the first sound begins and continues 
until the second sound is finished. 

. The second sound is always unstressed; this is 
indicated by a curved line (~) placed above the second 
letter. 

The two sounds seem to be of equal length. If they 
are lengthened at all they are lengthened equally. 
This is indicated by placing one dot after each element. 


eit: rayon i ort’ Dat: at: 
e 


‘ratziny =| ‘difdornz || ou 


Noth |[-% ert af ord of att Gohaciey 


Dory: || 9Seil! “acl of? ot Gay — ee 


FALLING DIPHTHONGS 


In falling diphthongs the tongue position of the 
second sound is lower in the mouth than the tongue 
position of the first sound. 


‘fo:liry | ‘dif6ornz || * 


13 ("ear") © ("air") vd ("poor") 08 ("ore") 
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Fauuinc DieHTHonGs ARE NEVER LENGTHENED 


They do not occur in real words unless there is an 
r in the book word. 


RULES FOR LENGHTENING RISING DIPHTHONGS 


Each element of a rising diphthong is half lengthened 
in three positions. 


1. Inastressed syllable before a pause. ‘na‘t: || -%- 


2. Before a voiced consonant in a word of one syl- 
lable when stressed. ‘t®a‘f-m || -— 


3. Before a voiced consonant in a word of more than 
one syllable when the last syllable contains the 
diphthong and is stressed. k*on’so+t-1 || +9- 
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Rising diphthongs are not lengthened before voiceless 
consonants in any position. 


Diph- 


thong Real Word Book Word 
ert ‘extth || "eight™ a 
ert ’sthertk® || "steak" 22 
ert ’berik* trp ceca "breaking® +++ 
at ‘ats || + "ice saat 
at "hatt® || -- "height* 22 
ar vatk*trn [| Viking a 
ord ‘ortitis || -- “oats co 
ort lorisf || "loaf aa 
OrU Pito’vortk* — {| +9 "provoke* +++ 
at ‘vols || "voice™ st 
of “k*orf || "coif™ 2+ 
AY ‘otstha || -% "oyster™ att 
att ‘gaats || "grouse“ o28 
at "mat || -- "mouth* +:~ 


att ‘att ry || -%~ "outing" tee 
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Rising diphthongs are not lengthened before voiced 
consonants in words of more that one syllable in any 
syllable but the last. 


Diph- 


thong 
ert 
ert 


ert 


at 
at 


at 


Ort 
Or 
OrU 


of 
ot 


ot 


atv 
att 


av 


Real Word 
’eridixd | [ Sa 
‘rerInIry || -+%— 


’gertd3ixz = || -%— 


’gatdird || -%— 
’patzixz = || -%— 
‘salniry || — 


‘prortzinn = || —%— 
‘hortmsirk® || -— 
’ortldirst® || -%— 


‘fotblz || — os 
o’p*otnt; 
mont? || +9.— 


nofzirist® = || -4= 


’pazatlivy = || 


dirs’k*atin 
tenons || +9 


‘ptatide:d = || -— 


Book Word 


"aided* 
"raining™ 


"gauges* 
v be N 
guided 
prizes“ 
"signing 
"posing" 
"homesick“ 
"oldest" 


"foibles* 


“appointment™ 


"noisiest™ 
"prowling™ 


"discountenance” 


"powdered" 
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Each element of a rising diphthong is half lengthened 
in a stressed syllable before a pause. 


Diph- 


thong 
er" 
exI- 


ert: 


at: 
crate 


art: 


ort* 
Orv’ 
orU" 


Ogre 
o°f: 
of: 


at: 
a‘t° 
a‘t: 





Real Word 
‘eit: | —%- 
‘dest: || -- 
‘mest: | 
fort | 
‘bats |} 
‘phat? || 9 
‘ort: || -%- 
"boit: = || -e 
‘doit: [| 
‘bot |[ —-% 
kha: || -9—- 
e/no‘ts |] +9 
‘bart: || 
‘na't- || 
‘dat || 


Book Word 
"aye" fetetal 
"they “ oe 
"may“ (eee 
"eye* cs 
"buy “ re. 
"pie“ em tes 
"oh* —— 
"bow™ — 
"though“ a 
"boy™ ae 
"coy“ Sots 
"annoy “ 222 
"bough* at 
"now" ia ee 


"thou" ORE 
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Each element of a rising diphthong is half lengthened 
before a voiced consonant in a word of one syllable when 


stressed. 


Diph- 
thong 


ext: 
eit’ 


eit: 





Real Word 
‘eit d {| —- 
"ieit-n || 
’gest-dz || -— 
fata || 
restos ae ae 0 | er a 
‘sa‘t-n || 
‘ord || -- 
lowt-z || 3 
‘rovt'd || -9- 
fyoritd {| —-- 
"bo> f° z || -- 
ot°z || -- 


'ma’t-n:d || -%- 
Thart'l:d || 
‘dact-n = =||—-* 





Book Word 
"aid" eo 
"reign" ee 
"sauge™ eee 
"eyes eee 
"guide“ et 
"sion 
"ode" oe 
"blows" -— 
"road“ te 
"~oid“ oe 
"boys ee 
"noise" eee 
"mound ee 
"howled" 2 
"down" +— 
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Each element of a rising diphthong is half lengthened 
before a voiced consonant in a word of more than one 
syllable when the last syllable contains the diphthong and 
1s stressed. 


Diph- 


thong Real Word Book Word 
eit: o/meit*z |} —S- "amaze" a 
eit: .kheev(o)I’kbest-d || ++9-  "cavaleade’ ++++ 
ef’ = aivo"aevt-n:dz = [| +*9- = “rearrange” +++ 
aon © o'la-¥'v || —% "alive" coe we 
aNEg ma‘la‘¥-n || —%-  - "malign* te 
oct so’pyra‘t’z || —9- surprise’  ++:— 
oiU* == a lozten || —+%- "alone see 
Ord: ss Irkys’p lord || —%-  "explode* noes 
Or0° — pyza’ port +z || —+% "propose" st 
or: Ir’kho-¥-] | $s "recoil ieraane 
ah @ dir’ko° Iz || $3 "decoys" ae ea 
of — a’no't-d || —+9- "annoyed* = +22+ 
at: 9 oy’na‘t-n |} —%- "renown" ae 
ats *elia*tz || —-s- "arouse" sees 


a‘t: .disa’va- td l|++%- "disavowed" ++++ 


Diph- 


thong 
15 
13 


ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS 


FALLING DIPHTHONG, 19 


Real Word 
iD || -~— 
"hid || -— 
‘did 3 
o°s’th || +$— 
bir’sm13 || +9— 
Ir’vid3 || +9-— 
tS13f] || -— 
n1d1a || —+— 
/midli+ || 3 


hii070 = || -%— 


’widiInIrs = || 


S11) || -— 
mm’p*rda1al_ || +9<- 





ep'diens_— || +9.— 
1n’dismoent*|| +9— 
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Book Word 


" w 


ear 
"here“ 


"deer" 


"austere™ 
"besmear™ 


"revere" 


"cheerful" 
"nearer™ 


"merely“ 


"hero“ 
"weariness" 


"shearing™ 


"imperial" 
"appearance™ 


“endearment” 





le 
ie 








e@eeee 
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Diph- 
thong 


GOOD AMERICAN SPEECH 


FALLING DIPHTHONG &€93 


Real Word 
‘ded || -— 
ee || -— 
khed || — 
"bedz |] -— 
‘pedd |] -— 
edd || -~— 
o’wed |] — 
In’sned || +s— 
Im’phed || -9— 
"redlir |] -4— 
"kbedf] || -%— 


’beduryz = || -+— 


‘wediob] = || 4 
fed/werl: || <— 
gu’gediios |] +9.~ 


Book Word 


"dare“ 
"tear™ 


"care“ 


"bears“ 
"paired™ 


"shared“ 


"aware" 
"ensnare“ 


"impair“ 


"rarely “ 
"careful" 


"bearings" 


"wearable" 
"farewell" 


"gregarious" 


Diph- 
thong 


ENGLISH DIPHTHONGS 


FALLING DIPHTHONG, Ud 


Real Word 
jud || —*—— 
‘pijus | Reese 
‘mus || —¢—— 
n’djud a 
mn’§ud || —s—— 
mo’t)jud || a 
'd3UdiI+ || —%— 
judi || —%— 
‘dal {(—a— 
bjudi0r.kret® |] —%—- 
’djudszab} [| —9-—- 
'f}Udr108 [| —9— 
oljud07n || —3.— 
in’d3ud.108 || —3-— 
sti:0/Sudi7 || 9— 
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Book Word 


"y our“ 
” pur e \ 


"moor" 


"endure 
"insure 


"mature" 


” j ury™ 
"lurid" 


"rural" 


"bureaucrat™ 
"durable“ 


"furious" 


alluring“ 
"injurious" 


"reassuring™ 
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FALLING DIPHTHONG, 9093 


Words which may be pronounced either with the 
diphthong, 03, or with the pure vowel 9: 


Real Word 
‘io ‘to: || -— 
"bos ‘bo: || —% 
‘sos. sa: || 


"kh93 "kbp: || -9- 
N03 fo: || 


mos mo: || —-%- 


’wod ’wa: || 9 
pod “pho: || -9- 
fod ‘fo: || -%- 


‘flo3 ‘flo: || -9- 
'dos ‘do: || 
‘mods ‘mo: |] -%— 











Book Word 
"roar™ a 
"boar oe 
"soar™ a 
"core at 
"shore“ a 
"more oa 
"war" se 
"pour" oe 
"four™ s+ 
"floor“ se 
"door“ a 
"moor* tt 
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CHART OF DIPHTHONGS 


"ti§a'th | ov ‘drféornz || __” mS 
e 


‘aatziry | ‘diféornz || "4 
So°t® || -9- ext af ort of ad Pace act Vala 


‘lor: || -9- ert: art: ot: ov: Tet 1 ipa eae Nay 


‘fo:lusy | ‘diféornz || nares 


m © ws 908 


PRACTICE WORK 


Copy the chart of the diphthongs and recite the 
sounds with specified intonation until they have become 
thoroughly familiar; then master the pronunciation of 
the words containing the sounds. 





CHAPTER VI 
ENGLISH CONSONANTS 


ORDER IN WuicH CoNSONANTS ARE STUDIED 

RuLes FOR ASPIRATING AND UNASPIRATING CONSO- 
NANTS 

RuLES FOR LENGTHENING CONSONANTS 

GENERAL INSTRUCTION FOR THE CORRECT PRODUCTION 
or CONSONANTS, INCLUDING THE POSITIONS OF THE 
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Clear and distinct articulation of properly formed 
consonants conveys the meaning of one’s speech to the 
hearer more successfully than any other single asset. 

If vowel sounds are the heart and soul of a language 
the consonants may be called its brain. 


CHAPTER VI 
ENGLISH CONSONANTS 


ORDER IN WHICH THE CONSONANTS ARE STUDIED 


THE consonant sounds are studied—as the vowel 
sounds are—in the order in which they are produced in 
the mouth, beginning at the front and moving back, 
in preference to the customary, unscientific, alpha- 
betical order. 


RULES FOR ASPIRATING AND UNASPIRATING 
CONSONANTS 


h is the aspirate consonant. 


A sound is aspirated when it is accompanied by a 
slight puff of breath. 

The consonants p, t, and k are always aspirated: 

before a vowel; and, 

before a pause; 

this is indicated in phonetic transcription by placing 
a very small ” at the top and to the right of the 
letter, p", t”, k”. 


The consonants p, t, and k are always unaspirated 
before another consonant in the same breath 
group; this is indicated by a very short vertical 
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line or tick placed after the letter and just above 
the line. p, t; ky. 


The careful application of these rules is extremely 
important in English speech. In order to fix them in 
the mind the symbol indicating the aspirated or the 
unaspirated sound should always be written. When 
the individual sounds are spoken in practice, it is 
necessary to state whether they are aspirated or un- 
aspirated in addition to making them so. 


RULES FOR LENGHTHENING CONSONANTS 


A consonant is lengthened after a short vowel in a 
stressed syllable before a pause. 


‘ith: || -9- "it’ -— k*on’derm: || +% "condemn" += 


The consonants 1, m, n, y, are lengthened when they 
precede another voiced consonant in the same stressed 
syllable. 


‘or tI: |I—-- "old* = 
‘saUen:d = [[-% "sound. ++ 
"bi:m:z ||-9- "beams" ++ 


'30r1) 3% I|--- "songs® —+ 
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GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CORRECT PRODUC- 
TION OF CONSONANTS, INCLUDING THE POSI- 
TIONS OF THE ORGANS OF SPEECH FOR EACH 
SOUND, TOGETHER WITH LISTS OF WORDS CON- 
TAINING THE SOUNDS.* 


Lip-sounds; made with the two lips. 
ppppb m aw 


p* pi and b are stop-consonants; the flow of breath is 
definitely stopped as they are produced. 


p® aspirated. 


Close the lips; separate them quickly with a slight 
puff of breath, making a voiceless sound. 


p; unaspirated: 


Close the lips, separate them quickly, making a 
voiceless sound without the puff of breath. 


* A book is being prepared by Miss Sophia A. Pray of the New 
York City Public Schools and of Hunter College, New York, 
which will give detailed instructions for producing the consonants. 
These instructions represent years of discriminating selection 
by a highly trained speech specialist whose extensive and varied 
experience has preeminently qualified her for the task. No 
student or teacher of speech can afford to be without this book 
as soon as it is available. 
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p* pi 
Sound, 
Voiceless, Real Word 
Aspirated 
p* —‘ptatp® Ute 
Dest Diep try [a= 


p p*o’ptaforss ~— [| + 9.— 


Unaspirated 
Di ’pilorp,s || jo 
Pi ’piju: pil || -+— 


Pr Pito’pyrafet4s = || +9.~ 


p'p: ’ptarp;s | —9— 
Pi p> = ’pyzorpta || -+— 
Pi p® = pyalr’pte:a || +%— 


Book Word 


Len N 


pipe 
" pe e pin e 
"papyrus" 


"plops" 
"pupil" 


"proprietor" 


"pipes 
"proper" 
"prepare" 
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Close the lips; separate them quickly making a 


voiced sound. 
Sound 
Voiced Real Word 
b "bib: 
b "ba*sk® 
b "bo: 
b "borbd 
b "ba: b 
b "be+t*b 
b "blabo 
b bju(:)’borntrk® 


"*habab 


\| -3- 
{| - 
|] 


lo 
ecco 
[Beas 


|| = 
[| + 
|| += 


Book Word 


"bib 
"bask" 


"bore 


"bobbed" 
"barb“ 
"babe* 


"blubber“ 
"bubonic* 


"hubbub” 
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m 


Close the lips; make a voiced sound while directing 
the breath into the nose. Keep the lips closed until 
the sound is finished. 

m is a nasal sound; it is also a vowel-like consonant 
and may be syllabic, taking the place of a vowel in an 
unstressed syllable. 





ee Real Word Book Word 
m ‘me+t'm || -— "maim 22 
m ‘ma*sk* || -— “mask" + 
m 'ma‘k,s ||-— "marks" + 
m ‘dai:m:z |] 9~— "dreams“ saainee 
m ‘ord *m:d || — "roamed" S22. 
m ‘sa:m || -~— "psalm" st 
m ‘mIniIrmem || 9+ "Minimum* +++ 
m mju(:)’zreom || +— "museum“ +++ 
m ‘be:miryem ~— || -%~ Birmingham +++ 

Syllabic 
m ‘piiizm || -+— "prism“ oo 
m ‘en+6m || -%— “anthem“® ++ 


m ’k*o71m \|]-%—- "“column“® = ++ 
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Round the lips, raise the back of the tongue as in u; 
make a voiceless sound by expelling the breath in a 
short puff as the lips quickly separate and the jaw is 
lowered. This action is much like that used in blow- 
ing out a candle. 


Sound, 
Voiceless 


M 


M 


M 


- 


Real Word 
"MESO |] —%— 
’mert'] |] —%-— 
’merth: || —9— 
"Mort? : || —— 
‘marth || —— 
’mrty§ a9 


‘wisp*oiiry = ||] —9-= 
‘merda || —%— 


Ortiva’Merl:m || +*9— 


Book Word 


"where“ 
"whale“ 


"whet" 


"what" 
"white* 
"which* 


"whispering™ 
"whether“ 


"overwhelm“ 
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Ww 


Round the lips as in u; begin the voiced sound u; 
quickly separate the lips and lower the jaw as the 
sound is concluded. 


w is a vowel-like consonant. 


abe Real Word Book Word 
Ww 'we:a |] "wear" ate 
Ww ’west'] || "wail" 50 
w 'werth; || -- "wet" oe. 
Ww ‘wort®: || -- "wot" ‘<s 
Ww 'watth || -*- "wight" a 
w ‘wit,§ [| -- "witch" 2 
Ww ‘wisp? || -- "wisp* — 
ba ‘wida || + *wither™ 225 


Ww ’walld.wud = || -% "wildwood* +++ 
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Lip-teeth sounds; made with the lower lip touching 
the upper teeth. 


f,v 


f 


Touch the upper teeth with the lower lip; breathe 
out, making a voiceless sound. 


Sound, 
Voiceless 


f 
f 
f 


Real Word 
‘falf ae 
fa-sth I] De 
‘fio7m: HI —I— 
a-f || —— 
'9:f |, —3— 
"hu-f || aks 
‘fru tyf] tetas 


’glo:ai(r)fat = || —%~+ 
fift*ry’fif(t)@ |] 9— 


Book Word 
"fife* = 
"fast" — 
"from*“ — 
"laugh" aad 
"off" ives 
"hoof" tt 
"fruitful" st 


"glorify“ wt 
"fifty-fifth® +++ 
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Vv 


Take position; make a voiced sound while expelling 
the breath. 





sar Real Word Book Word 
v ‘vols || -—  ~—s- "voice" eee 

v vo: nth ||3— "vaunt" Ap 
Vv 'Va:Z | — "vase" Pica 
vi Neri: vz \|-9— “shelves* = ++— 
vel:v ||-9— = "valve" =e 
Vv verlvirt® \||-%—  “velvet* 22 
‘vi.tky} || == "vehicle“ 222. 
‘vorddavil || -%+ vaudeville’ +++++ 


My’ vorl: vd || -9— "revolved® = +++— 
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Tongue and teeth sounds; made with the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the upper front teeth. 


6d 


6 


Place the tip of the tongue against the edge of the 
upper front teeth; make a voiceless sound while expelling 
the breath. 


= ee. Real Word Book Word 
6 ‘6am: [|9—— "thumb" = +__ 
8 ’6a- st! io thirad es ee 
6 ‘bratba || --- "theatres,  +:+— 
6 ’ba-8 [|--—- "bath" feta 
’p*r6: [||[—— "pith" cone 
'tywerlf6 || -—— "twelfth" — 
In’6ju: zie2zm || +9. “enthusiasm 2**+— 
o’ptordakour ||+9-- apothecary’ +++++ 


‘de6érlirs [|-+—  "deathless* +++- 
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When t, d, 1, and n precede @ in the same syllable 
they are so influenced by 6 that they are spoken with 
the tip of the tongue on the teeth; this is indicated by 
placing a front modifier after t,d,],andn. t4, d4,]4,n-. 


Sound Real Word 
ty ’stkyst, 40 
d+ ’bierd 46 
la ’werl6 
n+ ‘thern40 


|| 
ee 
Sosa 
Se 


Book Word 
"sixth" te 
"breadth* oa 
"wealth" at 
"tenth* oo 


Compare the above words in which the sounds t)4 
d+ 14 n+ are spoken on the teeth with the following 
words in which t* d 1 n are spoken on the gums in the 


usual way. 
th ‘sith: 
d "bierd: 
] 'werl: 
n ‘thern: 


let 
Fores 
let 
Hoe 


"sit u oon 
"bread" wt 
"well" as 


"ten 
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Take position; make a voiced sound while expelling 


the breath. 


Sound, 
Voiced 


d 
d 
d 


d 


Ay 


Oy 


d 

Real Word 
‘dat: || 
‘de:o || 9 
‘dat- || -3- 
‘wid: |] -- 
'ma‘t* dd ||} -9- 
"klort: dz || 
‘dida || 
’wa: dir || -% 
"ratdi+y || 


Book Word 
"that" — 
"their™ she 
"thou" tte 
"with* coo 
"mouthed* +++ 
"clothes" os 
"thither“ ate 
"worthy“ she 


"writhing® —— 
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The sound d occurs in comparatively few words; 
those which begin with the sound are used very 
frequently. 


‘deeth: || -9- "“that’ + | ‘di: || —%- "the 

’de:a ||-% "theirs ++ | /di: || -%- "thees ++ 
’de:o ||—% “there‘ ++ | ’derm: ||-% "them“ +— 
‘den: ||-9- "then“ +— | ‘deif: ||-% “they” ++ 
dis: ||-% "this’ -+— | ’do+t-z ||-%- "those ++ 
‘di:z ||-9- "these’ ++ | ‘da-t- ||-%- "thou“ ++ 
'dats || -% "thy“” + | ’da-t-n ||-% "thine ++ 
‘den: ||-%- "than“ +— ! ’do+t- ||—-* "though += 


Gum-sounds; made with half-open mouth; the tip 
of the tongue on the gums directly behind the upper 
teeth. 


tsa tie chee ee 


t» t; d are stop-consonants. 


th ASPIRATED 


Take position; make a voiceless aspirated sound 
with a puff of breath as the tongue is quickly withdrawn. 
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t; UNASPIRATED 


Take position; make a voiceless unaspirated sound 
by quickly withdrawing the tongue without the puff 
of breath. 





Sound, 
Voiceless, Real Word Book Word 
Aspirated 
~ "tho: t® || —%- "taught" — 
t> ‘thatp'irst® || 9 "typists = ++— 
t® gerza’p,ju‘thrrst® || +9 "therapeutist"+++++ 
Unaspirated 
t, ‘tri ts | "treats™ 22 
t, ‘tiju:maltis || —% "tumults" 22 
t, tywrt,§1r \||—% "twitching® ++— 
t®t, ‘torts || —%- "tots" — 
t, th ‘swi-tymi't® || —%= “sweetmeat’ +**++— 


tht, ‘therk,st,So || —% "texture™ — 
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n 


Take position and hold it while making a voiced 
sound through the nose. The position must not change 
a particle until the sound is finished. This must be 
especially borne in mind before a pause. 

n is a nasal, as well as a vowel-like, consonant; it 
may be syllabic. 


ee Real Word Book Word 

n ‘/nu:n ||. "noon" 

n /nat'n |{{|——%— “nine* ee 
n ‘njar |f-—s-— "new" as 


‘win:d =|] ——%—— _ "wind" 


‘do:n:z || -——%— "thorns" A 
snorned3Ir 
‘ne:oqien|| "9-5. "nonagenarian® ++:+++ 
Syllabic 
n ‘hervn || ——%— "heaven" rs 
n ‘ga:dn = |] ——%.— "garden* Sanit ate ere 
n ‘ortpn || ——%— "open" 
nn ne’serf§n || —+%— "narration" a meee 


nn_ ktoy’in 
strdns || —+%— "coincidence" seece 
nn tnt*t.ne 
bju’ler¥{n || ++++9.— “tintinnabulation*+++++++ 
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Take position; widen the front of the tongue and 
keep it well forward with the sides against the under 
edge of the upper teeth; make a voiced sound avoiding 


any movement of the back of the tongue. 


passes out over the sides of the tongue. 
] is a vowel-like consonant and may be syllabic. 


Sound, 
Voiced 
] 


] 
] 


] 


] 


Syllabic 
| 
| 
| 


Real Word 
t® || -#—— 
“orl: || -—— 
‘la-st® || —9—— 
'fo:] || —~—— 
'wo:1:dz || -—~—— 
'le7]1:m || —9—— 
"Itht+.berl || 3. 
Jap trs’le3zulir || -+9<.— 


Nithoromlir || Paar 
nti] (ee 
i: vl | | —— 
'derv] || —%— 


The air 


Book Word 


"ilt* 
"loll* 


"last 


"fall 
"worlds* 


"realm“ 


"lilly" 
"bell" 


"lapis" 
"“azuli* 


"literarily“ 


"little“ 
" evil" 
"devil* 
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825835 


The sounds gs, z, and §, 3, are called gum-sounds 
because the tip of the tongue is very close to the front 
of the gums in s and z and to the mid-gums in § and 3, 
but the tongue does not actually touch the gums in 
either pair of sounds, 


s and z are hissing and buzzing sounds, made by 
forcing the breath toward the front of the upper gums, 
through a narrow channel formed by the raised and 
slightly grooved front of the tongue which lightly 
touches the edge of both upper and lower teeth while 
the tip is free. 
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s 


Open the mouth slightly so the edges of the upper 
and lower teeth almost touch; take tongue position; 
make a hissing, voiceless sound. 


Sound, 
Voiceless 


iS) 
8 
8 


Real Word 
’stkis {| -~— 
’sju “tis || I— 
'sleep\s || — 
‘ask\s || -— 
"hisI+Z || 
Nha: s] \| =o 
dir’si* st || 3— 


6r'orsafirsts || +9 
’smos]U3 || t= 


Book Word 
"aix™ e 
"arits™ ee 
slaps“ —— 
"asks" e 
"hisses" tt 
"castle tt 
"deceased “ sett 


"theosophists* ***~ 


"eynosures’ **** 
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Z 


Take position; make a buzzing, voiced sound. 


Sound, 
Voiced 


Z 
Z 


Z 


Real Word 
"21k || -~— 
’2a°G-n:dz || -9— 
"Daz: || -— 
‘bai: dz || -~— 
‘mu: vz || -— 
’zerfoz || -+— 
’sIZ0Z || -— 


"mju:ztk,| || 
‘hezedz = || -9.— 


Book Word 


"7inc* 
"zounds* 


"buzz" 


"breathes" 
"moves" 


"zephyrs* 


"scissors 
"musical" 
"hazards* 
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§ and 3 are hushing and buzzing sounds. The posi- 
tion for § and ; differs only slightly from that for s and 
z. The tip of the tongue is turned up and back a 
little and the groove is slightly widened; the stream 
of breath is directed toward the middle of the upper 
gums, 


S 


Take position; make a voiceless, hushing sound. Do 
not round the lips. 


pans Real Word Book Word 
5 ‘Savt® eaters "shout™ ee 
5 ‘ak [|-— "shriek" Peres: 
S orks: \| -— "shock" FS 
No hi {fetes ahs 
§ ‘wor: tee di euined eee 
§ ‘gord$ || -9—  "gauches +++— 
§ Nerdju:1 || — "schedule“ 2+*+— 
S i+ phir || =—s "sheepish" aes 


§ mn’gaer¥irertt® ||+9-- “ingratiate’ +++++ 
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3 


Take position; make a voiced sound resembling a 
muffled buzz. Do not round the lips. 





yea Real Word Book Word 

3 ‘mer39 |] —% "measure’ +*** 

3 "bi: 3u: || —%& "bijou od 

3 ’5u"p* th 3 "jupe“ She 
ru || —- "rouge" att 
230 || —% "azure" a 

5 go’1a:3 || —3- "sarage™ tt 

3 ‘ler390 || —% "leisure“ tt 
'VIZn |] —% "vision“ ttt 

3 sgza:di’njed || ++9- "jardiniere’ **+++ 


Tur CONSONANT I 


There is much confusion and misunderstanding 
regarding this sound, which causes many of America’s 
sectional prejudices and provincialisms.* 

The old consonant, r, with its vigorous tip-tongue 
trill, was dropped from English pronunciation centuries 
ago, and a smooth. untrilled sound, 1, has come into 
use. 


* A special list of articles dealing with the use of the sound 
I is given in the bibliography. 
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Inversions OF VOWELS MISTAKEN FOR THE CONSONANT J 


An inversion is an incorrect position of the tongue in 
which the tip is turned up and back much farther than 
it is in the correct position. 

All vowels and some consonants may be inverted. 

The tip of the tongue should always be down in all 
vowel sounds; if it is turned up, or inverted, it makes 
a very different sound which is incorrect. 

Inverted sounds are indicated in phonetic transcrip- 
tion by a dot placed below the letter,t d ae 9. 


SPELLING Is MISLEADING 


Many persons think they are pronouncing the con- 
sonant 1 because they see r in the spelling, but in 
reality they are making an entirely different and incor- 
rect sound by inverting the vowel. 


Peg aeare Pal ert Sven 
"kha: th || -9— ‘kat? || -9- "cart. + 
No:d || -% AE Ne Lord + 
‘de:a || -% st I ec "there’ ++ 
'wa:d ||—%- ’wo:d || "word’ -+— 


Inverted vowels are especially characteristic of some 
sectional pronunciations in America but they may be 
heard in any part of the country. There is perhaps 
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no deviation from standard English that sounds as 
provincial and uncultivated as this. Those who use 
inversion usually do so because they firmly believe 
they are right and that the person who does not use 
them is conspicuously wrong, and is using a sectional 
pronunciation in place of standard pronunciation. 

Inverted sounds are not used in standard English 
pronunciation. The elimination of them from one’s 
pronunciation will do more to make one’s speech 
sound cultivated than any other one thing. 


Back gum-sound; made with the front of the tongue 
cupped, the tip free, pointing upward toward the 
place where the upper gums join the hard palate. 


i 


1 is a vowel-like consonant. 

Take position; make a voiced sound without flapping 
the tongue. 

The consonant 1 is always used in standard English 
in three positions: 


1. at the beginning of a syllable; 

2. between a consonant and a vowel in the same 
syllable; 

3. between two vowels in the same word where it 
always becomes the first sound of the 
syllable which follows it, never the last sound 
of the preceding syllable. 


The above rules may be reduced to one statement; 
1 is pronounced before a vowel, only. 
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i AT THE BEGINNING OF A SYLLABLE 


“ey Real Word Book Word 
Zz “isd || -— "read“ ++ 
I "dt: || -— "wrong™ foe 
I mdr || -%— "rearing® +++ 


i BETWEEN A CONSONANT AND A VOWEL 


I ’styzers: || 9— stress“ a 
’gaertth = || -~— "grate™ a 
a’bird3d_ || +9— "abridged“ +++ 

I BETWEEN TWO VOWELS 
9: 101 || -+— "oral" tte 

o the’ni:n = || +9— "tureen“ 22+ 

've:ollr || = "vary oo 


THE SINGLE-TRILL I 
When 1 occurs between two vowels in certain words 
it may be given a slight flap of the tongue called a single 
trill. This is indicated in phonetic transcription by 
placing a dot above the letter, i. 


Sound Real Word Book Word 
I 'VeirIr || — "very" ot 
i they 115 || -— "terrior® ++ 
I ’sp'ritst = || -9— spirit coos 
I "mio || — "mirror® ++- 
i "kb itk,tha || I< “character” +++ 


Thendst || -— Ilarriet +++ 


fue 
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Two positions in which 1 is not used in standard 
English. 

1 is not used before a consonant, or before a pause; 
the vowel is more or less lengthened to take its place. 


Real Word Book Word 
‘fa:m || -— "farm“ oe 
"kbo:d || -— "cord“ 
"ba * t1§ || -— "birch" fae 
‘pratt, = || -%— "party te 
"keo:liry || -%— "curling® +*— 
’pta:dnizy || = "pardoning™ +++ 


I IS NOT USED BEFORE A PAUSE 


’mado || -%— "mothers ++ 
wa: || -— "were" we 
‘fa: do || -=— "father" te 
‘de:a || -— "there“ ao 


1 may be used at the end of a word within a breath 
group, when the following sound is a vowel, to link one 
syllable with another, making a liaison, as in French." 

Many good speakers use this method of linking syl- 
lables, other good speakers omit it. 


‘mados | on ’fa:dar|a ortive ‘de:o || 
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or 


’‘made|oen ‘fa:da|a ortive ’de:o|| 
“Mother and father are over there.”’ 


Hard-palate sound; made with the front of the tongue 
raised to the hard palate. 


j 
j is a vowel-like consonant. 
Raise the tongue to the hard palate; begin the 
voiced sound i; push the tongue up to the roof of the 
mouth and quickly withdraw it as the sound continues. 


When this method of procedure is mastered omit the 
vowel beginning. 


sea Real Word Book Word 
oe ina || —%— "yard" Pe sniee 
j ‘Jurz ||—9— use“ Pave 
j “judsep" || —%— Europe rs 
j me’j dtlikbe || th "majolica™ ioe so 
j ‘tiju:zdir || —%— Tuesday eee 
j piljvsdal || —%— "plural" ede, 
j <merlon’k*ortlja ||+*%— "melancholia* +++ 
j__ bir’herlvjo || —-%:- "behaviors +*+*- 


j  ‘d3i:njol || —%— "genial" ies 
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Soft-palate sounds; made with the back of the tongue 
raised to the soft palate. 


ok 275 


k* k, and g are stop-consonants. 


k® ASPIRATED 


Raise the back of the tongue to the soft palate; 
make a voiceless, aspirated sound while expelling the 
breath as the tongue is quickly lowered. 


k, UNASPIRATED 


Take position; make a voiceless, unaspirated sound 
while quickly lowering the tongue without expelling 
the breath. 


Sound, 

Voiceless, Real Word Book Word 

Aspirated 
kh /kby kh; ||] -9— "cook" a 
kh "khtnk || I= "kink" fe Se 
k»  khar’medurkh || +.— "chimeric" ++:— 

Unaspirated 

k, ’k,weeks || —3— "quacks" oe 
ky /kyeekliry || — "crackling* ++— 


k, = trk’sp®erkitis [|] =9— "expects’ ++ 


ky k® kjlaY’mekt'trk® || +%— — "climactic" +++ 


k*k, ‘korkstrks || -+— "coccyx® +:— 
kek, /khelkjjuiertth || + "calculate’ ++++ 
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Take position; make a voiced sound while quickly 
lowering the tongue. 


Sound, 
Voiced 


g 
& 
g 


oR 


Real Word 
’ga:] |] -~— 
'glorg: |] -— 
‘erg: hear 


In’tyi:gd = || +9— 
’sp,ligz oo 
’glo+t- || — 


o:g’ziljeir || +9+ 
gai’gediies || +9. 
‘gorglz || 


Book Word 


” girl" 


intrigued“ 
"sprigs" 


"slow" 


"auxiliary “ 
"gregarious" 


"goggles* 
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Q 


Take position; make a voiced sound through the 
nose, holding the position until the sound is finished. 


1X) is a nasal consonant. 
1X) is a vowel-like consonant. 


es Real Word Book Word 
9 ’$Or1): || -— “song” —— 
9 "beenk® || -~— "bank" fone 
n IIIT) || -+— "ringing™ nt 
’benkwirt® — || -%— "banquet* ot 
finge || -— "finger tt 
‘ste || -%— *singer“ a 
Dp bir’lor:d || +3— "belonged“ ae 
4) ho’1en : Zz || -3— "harangues* +***+ 





1) "henk*otStrf || -%~+ "handkerchief*++++ 
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Throat-sound; made by expelling the breath through 
the open mouth wholly without voice, 


h 


h is the aspirate consonant. 


ae EROS Book Word 
h ‘ho: i= "her" pS 
h  ‘ha:b ee int ae 
h ‘hu: =o "who" Pa 
h ‘hju:ma || "humor* +*— 
h ‘DAdIr eae "hurry’  +*— 
h ‘hrSs0rb cea "hero“ rhe. 
h ‘hormid3 — || 9 "homage* +**— 
h hiyleut'tr = || += "hilarity’ +++ 


h "hels15n || + "haleyon* +**— 
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There is a voiced form of the aspirate, f; this is 
seldom recognized but is used a great deal between 
voiced sounds. 


f 

Sound, Real Word Book Word 

Voiced 
fh el’hembia {| +%— Alhambra 2***~ 
A Or hatort || +3 Ohio see 
fh bir’ he+¥-v || +3— "behave* ++:— 
A dr'ha-s Sean "rehearse* +++ 
A an’ hep*tr || oo z unhappy“ Lee = 
fh mo’forgontr || +9 "mahogany* ++++ 
fh n’Arbrrt® || -9.— "inhibit®  ++:— 
fi d3ir’hortva = || +%— Jehovah +++ 


fi o’ferd: }| -S— "ahead" 222 
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CoMBINATIONS OF CONSONANTS 


There are two combinations of consonants which are 
so commonly used they require special mention: 


VOICELESS t,§ VOICED d3 


ti§ 
Sounds, 
: Real Word Book Word 
Voiceless 
t,§ tSa- ti§ || *church“ so 
tif ’tSe:9 |] -% "chair“ tt 
t1§ 't§at-l:d = || "child* ta 
t,§ "pai t1§ || -9- "preach* ate 
t,§ "k»att;§ || -*- "couch" tte 
t,§ 'wort)§ || we "watch“ ae 
t,§ tSeefint§ || "chaffiinch® +*— 
t1§ t$in’tila || +% "chinchilla® +++— 


tS a’ pyzordtsSt® || +9- "approached" ++++ 
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Sounds, 
Voiced 


dz 
d3 
d3 


d3 
d3 
dz 


d3 
d3 
d3 
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d3 
Real Word 
'd30:d3 || —3— 
'd3ad3 || —%— 
‘dzegwa: || —%— 


 fjurdgit'iry = || —%~= 


’dand3(9)n || —*— 
dzi:nr’elod3ir || +*%.~ 


Irg’zedzeierit® || 9 
't SerInd3Irz || —$ 
‘hord3p*ord3 || — 


Book Wo 


George 
"Tudge" 
si aguar™ 


"fugitive 
"dungeon" 


"genealogy™ 


"exaggerate 
"changes" 


"hodgepodge" 


rd 


eeeee 
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CoMBINATION OF CONSONANT AND VOWEL 


The consonant sound j, is so frequently combined 
with the vowel sound u, that the combination is often 
considered one sound instead of two. 





ju: ju: 

Slates Real Word BodicaVord 
ju: ‘ju: \|9— "you" pas 
ju: ‘dju: (es ea dews . 
ju: ‘yju: \||-— "view" Pete 
ju: ‘tiju:n \| —§——* eine [sos 
ju: ‘Yju-t® {= —“Nute" ee 
ju: ‘pj’ t*Ir \|-9- "beauty* +++ 
ju: ‘styju:dnt® || 3 "student" ph ae 
fu(:)  serdju(:)’ktertfy || “== education” +++ 


ju: —ilu:’gju:bass_— || +%— ~—"Iugubrious"++++* 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF CONSONANTS 
IN SPOKEN ENGLISH 


p'p, af 6tt,s{§k* k, h are the voiceless consonants. 
bmwvddnlz31j gn fiare the voiced consonants. 
h is the aspirate consonant. 

p* t® k® are the aspirated consonants. 

p, t; kj are the unaspirated consonants. 

m ny are the nasal consonants. 

wjlimny are the vowel-like consonants. 


m n | are the syllabic consonants. 


Additional summaries of consonants are given in the 
form of charts: the two ‘word’ charts, which give a 
word containing each consonant in spoken English; 
and the ‘consonant’ chart, which contains all conso- 
nants used in both spoken and written English, and 
some additional consonants as well. 


PAIRS OF CONSONANTS 


It will be noticed that most consonants used in 
English are in pairs, one voiceless, the other voiced. 
The voiceless or whispered forms of m, n, 0, are not 
used in standard English; the voiceless forms of Lez 
and j, are used in certain words but this is not apparent 
to the casual observer; this use is explained in a later 
chapter. 

All consonants used in English real words or book 
words are included in the chart of consonants, and the 
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corresponding voiceless or voiced sound is also included 
regardless of the fact that it may not be used in either 
real words or book words in English. 


Tue GLOTTAL Stop 


The glottal stop, ’, is the last voiceless sound indi- 
cated in the chart. This sound is made by a sudden 
jerk or catch in the closing of the glottis preceding a 
voiced sound. Although it should not be used at all in 
English it ts used very extensively. It is given here 
to teach students what it is and how to avoid it. 

The glottal stop is used in standard German. 


TWO PAIRS OF FOREIGN SOUNDS IN THE 
CONSONANT CHART 


The Spanish consonants ¢ and f, and the German 
consonants ¢ and j. are included in the consonant 
chart because their very close relation to English 
sounds is of value in the study of English consonants. 


¢ AND B ARE LIP SOUNDS 


d 


Close the lips in normal position with no rounding 
whatever; make a voiceless sound by blowing the 
breath between them. This sound is not used in the 


best Spanish. 
B 


Take position; make a voiced sound while forcing 
the breath between the lips. 
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¢ AND Ji ARE HARD-PALATE SOUNDS 


¢ 


Raise the front of the tongue to the hard palate a 
little higher than it is raised for the English sound j; 
keep the tongue in this position and make a voiceless 
sound which is continuous. 


}- 


Take position; make a voiced sound which is con- 
tinuous. 


Spanish Spanish Corre- 
Sound, Spanish Book sponding 
Voice- Real Word Word in English 

less Transliter- Book 
ation Word 


& (er’sderl-+t;407||-°:)* “esbelto’-++ “slender*=++ 


Voiced 


B 'ligi0r libro’ + "book* ++ 


pee 


*The brackets indicate the pronunciation is not standard 
Spanish. 


German 
Sound, 
Voice- 

less 


¢ 
Voiced 
js 


p> pi 


oe Gan aa a 
co 
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German 
Real Word 


egIC ear hear 


German 
Book 
Word in 
Transliter- 
ation 


ust ch“ ° 


CHART OF CONSONANTS 
’kbj;-nsanoent)s || = 
Myotslirs || 9 |/votst® || -9-]/volslirs || -++|’votst® || 


b 


Wwse“p aad W_q Bg 
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Corre- 
sponding 
English 
Book 
Word 


i 


ea. eH 


fF 


PQ or 
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‘sa‘t-n:d || 9 


uo] 
oe 


wo km adoro, FB. oy 


d 
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TWO WORD CHARTS * 


The two ‘word charts’ give all the consonant sounds 
which occur in English real words, a real word con- 
taining each sound, and its corresponding book word 
in transliteration. 


‘xral | ’wa:d || 
sa 

Polpae ss 
‘praips || -- 
"bib: || -- 
‘me+!'m = || —-%— 
"Med || -%- 
wed || -9- 
‘fatf || 
‘vols || 
‘Pam: || -9- 
‘det: \| -- 
thorth = J 
‘ordts || - 
‘did: || 


| pea u 


pipe 
"pipes 
"bib* 
"maim*“ 
"where 
"wear™ 
"fife* 
"voice 
"thumb“ 
"that" 
"taught" 
oats“ 
"did* 


t,rens’lit*arerit*I<d | 
"buk, | ’wa:d 


-—__@__ 


e 
ee 


* These charts were prepared by Miss Sophia A. Pray and 
have been used for many years in the phonetic classes of Profes- 


sor William Tilly at Columbia University. 
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tyrens'lrthorertt*1d | 
’buk, | ‘wa:d 


"1101 | ’wa:d || 


lea 
[| 
Naas 
as 
eee 
|| P= 
Hea 
ill - 
[ee 
hoe 
ia 
as 
ae 


[een 


‘sa en:d || 9 -* 
ie 
D u:n 
I ‘Irty] 
9 ’stk\s 
Z "71pkb 
§ Satth 
3 ‘mer3a 
1 0 
j ja:d 
ks "kbykh; 
k, ’khuk,t 
g ‘ga:l 
0 ’Sorl): 
h "ha: 
A bir’ha‘t-n:d || +9 
sa°tU°n:dz 
tS tifa tS 
d3 ’d30:d3 


[ie 


E 4 


"noon* 
"little“ 


"shout" 
"measure“ 
"read* 
"yard* 
"cook" 
"cooked* 
"girl" 
"song™ 
"her* 


"behind* 


"church“ 


George 


Cm 
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WRITTEN AND ORAL PRACTICE OF CHARTS 


Practice writing and reciting the three charts. The 
consonants in the consonant chart should always be 
studied in pairs, the voiceless sound first, followed by 
the voiced sound, and the position of each pair of sounds 
borne in mind. The sounds should all be made fairly 
long. The continuents should be kept on the same 
pitch throughout the duration of the sound, and the 
position held until the sound is ended. 

Voiceless sounds should all be made forceful enough 
to be distinctly audible from a distance. All voiced 
sounds should be fully voiced when spoken separately, 
and the sounds and words should be spoken with vigor 
in a full, clear tone. 

In practicing the ‘word’ charts, give the sound first, 
followed by the real word containing it, then the cor- 
tesponding book word. 

The marked difference of intonation between the 
real words and the book words requires special con- 
sideration, with concentration of thought on every 
word. This drill is very helpful in fixing the attention 
upon the great differences between real words and book 
words, and greatly facilitates the mastery of all of 
the sounds. 


UNVOICING OF CONSONANTS 


UNVOICING AT THE BEGINNING AND AT THE END 
oF A Breata Group 


The first half of each of the voiced consonants b v d 
dz 3g, is unvoiced at the beginning of a breath group.’ 
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This is indicated in phonetic transcription by writing 
the letter twice, and as small as possible, underneath 
the main letter and placing a very small circle either 
above or below the first of the two small letters. 

’ The last half of each of these voiced consonants is 
unvoiced at the end of a breath group. This is indi- 
cated by writing the two small letters underneath the 
main letter, and placing the little circle above or below 
the last of the two small letters. 

e 


‘boks! a’fiern:dz || —% “Books are friends.” 


Unvoricine oF VOWEL-LIKE CoNSONANTS 


When the vowel-like consonants, w j 1 4, follow the 
voiceless consonants, p; t; k,, in the same syllable, the 
first half of the vowel-like consonant is always unvoiced 
except when 1 is syllabic. This is indicated in phonetic 
transcription by writing the two small letters under- 
neath the main letter and placing a tiny circle above or 
below the first of the two small letters. 


Nywik®;||—-9- “quick” ++ ‘pjler¥-||-9- "play" ++ 
ww 





‘tju:n [|-% “tune’ ++ ‘ti: || “tree“ + 
ij Ce 


When the vowel-like consonants, w j | 4, follow the 
voiceless consonants f and @ in the same syllable they 
may or may not be half invoiced. ‘This is indicated in 
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phonetic transcription by placing parentheses around 
the two small letters. 


Bits BRS Gig ieee ‘gra: || -%- “through” ++ 


a) (an) 


The person who speaks English as his native language 
almost invariably unvoices vowel-like consonants in this way, 
but the foreigner almost invariably fails to do it; conse- 
quently, those who teach English to foreigners will find this 
method of indicating the unvoicing of invaluable assistance 
to them. 
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CHAPTER VII 
STRONG AND WEAK FORMS 


WORDS SPOKEN WITH DIFFERENT FORMS 
ACCORDING TO STRESS 


THERE are many short English words which are 
given one pronunciation when they are stressed, or in 
a strong position, and one or more different pronuncia- 
tions when they are unstressed, or in a weak position. 


STRONG AND WEAK FORMS DEFINED 
Words having two or more different pronunciations, 
according to the stress given them, are said to have 
strong and weak forms. 
Real Word Real Word 
Strong Form Weak Forms Book Word 
‘di: || -*- da (before a consonant) "the’ —— 


drt (before a vowel) 
Von 


fest: || -- 2 (before a consonant) a — 
Some weak forms are made by a change of vowel. 

‘en: || -9- an (before a vowel) Yans  —*— 
Some weak forms are made by dropping the vowel 

entirely. 

‘em :|| —9— m “am“ = —— 


Some weak forms are made by dropping a consonant 
and a vowel. 
Nel: |] -- ] "ahall® ++. 
241 
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WEAK FORMS NOT GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD 


There is no phase of the study of standard English 
pronunciation that is more important than the study 
of the strong and weak forms of words, and yet there 
is no point about which there is such general ignorance. 

Weak forms of many words are used in all good 
spoken English, in much bad spoken English, and in 
most intermediate varieties of spoken English. But 
the speakers have not the remotest idea they are using 
such forms, and will vigorously declare weak forms are 
not good usage when attention is called to them. 

Many persons who are of the opinion that weak 
forms are the unmistakable stamp of the vulgar will 
use these same weak forms correctly and consistently 
while in the very act of denouncing them. 

The speech of those who do not use weak forms 
sounds artificial, over-studied and pedantic, and is 
most unpleasantly conspicuous. 

The use of weak forms is one of the most difficult 
things for a foreigner to understand and to learn. 
Weak forms are used very little, if at all, in any lan- 
guage but English and they sound so careless and 
slovenly to the ear of one unaccustomed to them, that 
it seems inconceivable that they are good usage. But 
the foreigner’s English will never sound like that of 
the cultivated native English speaker until he under- 
stands and uses these variable forms. 

Children are universally taught the two weak forms, 
do and a, but very seldom are other weak forms men- 
tioned except in phonetic classes. 
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LIST OF MOST COMMON WORDS HAVING 
WEAK FORMS 

ae 
Gah at as ee 
"em: \||—- =m Yom* 2 — 
feth: ||-9 ot! ath 2 "at" : 
‘eu: 9. _ of Z "as" + 
‘en: [||--- on? Fan® | 2 
ensds j-9- end? en} pn 1 and™ 2 
‘a; One cepa 3 “ares ++ 
oF jaa) 0" 5) "or“ : 
"Orv: \|-9- av "of" +— 
"AS: || -- as "us* 1 
yak |} a? WN : 
’mi: || —-- =m "mes = +— 
’mast® ||-%-  mast,! most 2 "must’ +— 
"bi: || -%- br "be fae 
‘bat®: ||-%  bet,? beth 2 "buts  +— 
'wi: || -- so wi "we" te 
‘wil: || —- ol ] "will’ ++— 
‘wud: ||-%- wed ed od "would + 


1 Before consonants. 
2 Before vowels. 


3 After voiced sounds. 
4 After voiceless sounds. 
* Before I. 
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Real Word 
Strong Form 
’worz: = || -% 
‘wo: | —3- 
4 i |-%- 
‘fgorm: || -%- 
‘di: || 
’derm | —3- 
‘de:a || -% 
‘deth: = || -9- 
‘deen: | —3- 
fiBu : || —- 
‘du: 3 
"daz: —3- 
no: —3 
north |-%- 
’80: || -- 
‘SAM: 3 
Mie — 
eel: || 
“ud: || 
‘yu: i pera 


Real Word 


Weak Form 


woz 
wa 
fo 
from 
do ! 
dom 
do * 
dot, 
don 
tho t 
da 
doz 
no 
nti + 
so 
som 
Cr 
Sol 
Sod 
ju 


1 Before consonants. 


dr 2 


tu 2 


nt 2 


Nie! 
§d 


2 Before vowels. 


Book Word 


"shall" 
"should" 


* Before I. 
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Real Word Real Word 





Strong Form Weak Form Book Nyon 
"\u9 ||—- jo? Prout tae 
khen: || keen kn ee) wee 
"kbenort®|| 9+  kba:nt enn gon 

‘not’  +— 
‘keud: || kted ‘could™= +.— 
"hi: || --- hi "he" ae 
"hm: (||-- m *him*® s<— 
"hiz: \||-- athe Be 
Thev: ||-- hev ov v hepa eer 8 
hed: ||-% hed od d *had* 2 
‘mee f=9— hon 52, o.°),.8 4 s"has’ 
"ho: || he 0 Figs pee 


3 After voiced sounds. ‘ After voiceless sounds. * Before 4. 
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SENTENCES CONTAINING WEAK FORMS 














1. af most® ’a-skh | if hi z ’gorbIry Siem of 
2. de a(x) ot; ‘hort-m | ts ‘nan oy 08 (eae 
| 8. Gi z oz ’gud | oz on ‘erInd3] ++—___9_ 
4, hi daz nty ‘si: dam | 9 “hi dom (ae, 
5. 2 tfatld kan ple+¥: | on ‘sli-p® | on “tats 
; q° th eee 3 
6. hid ’goru | rf hi kad fatnd ded ’kba: | ay 
7. wil si som ‘frern:dz hu wa ded || +35 
8. hat do ju ‘nos: deet, waz 0:1 dat, 
WZ gud | a9 
9. natdo ’dgorn | na ‘dz ei¥-m:z hod 9 aa 
buk» -+—____ 9. 
10. hi: 1 ’therst; | hiz ‘sk*il | ot, da ‘pile+t: eee 
11. mort; doz rt; ‘meets go ut,§ed [| +3 


12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


CONAN WD 


roe Oe 
aournrrr,r WN & © 
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8070 ju v k'am fram ju "Ierts | fo do 














"prta't’z seeeoe : 9. 
ju Sed ‘herlp* | 1f hi oz ’ni:d ov ju: haere 
at m tzatiry the émk* ov ho ‘ne+¥-m || +++++++9— 
al §] br ot; ’wa'k, thomoriort || ++ 94.5-5— 
do "buk,s 0 ded | bot, hi k*a:nt, ’si:d {| -———3- 








LITERARY FORM OF SENTENCES 


. I must ask if he is going. 
. They are at home to none of us. 
. She is as good as an angel. 


He does not see them or hear them. 
A child can play and sleep and eat. 


. He would go if he could find their car. 

. We shall see some friends who were there. 

. How do you know that was all that was good? 
. Neither John nor James had a book. 

. He will test his skill at the play. 

. What does it matter, Sir Richard? 

. So you have come from your race for the prize! 
. You should help if he has need of you. 

. I am trying to think of her name. 

. I shall be at work tomorrow. 

. The books are there, but he cannot read. 
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AN EXPERIMENT 
Read the preceding sentences pronouncing each 
word exactly as it is pronounced when it stands alone, 
and it will dispel all doubt as to the universal use of 
weak forms. 

It is not possible to write weak forms with ordinary 
spelling; the phonetic alphabet is absolutely essential. 
PRACTICE WORK 

Write the following sentences in narrow transcrip- 
tion with all necessary weak forms and with the intona- 
tion. Read them aloud in the best conversational 
manner: 

“Brevity is the soul of wit.” 

“You must sell as markets go.” 

“There is no dog so sad but he will wag his tail.” 

“You never know till you have tried.” 

“There is no proverb which is not true.” 

“His word is as good as his bond.” 

“Your main fault is that you are good for nothing.” 

“Where there is a will there is a way.” 


“The child says nothing but what it heard by the 
fire.” 


“You will neither dance nor hold the candle.” 
“Do not cut off your nose to spite your face.” 
“Out of the frying pan into the fire.” 


REVIEW 
Review all lessons up to this point so that they may be 
clearly understood and in readiness to be applied in the 
lessons which follow. 


CHAPTER VIII 


PRACTICE IN THE APPLICATION 
OF PRINCIPLES 


Exercises TO Serve As MopELs 
Exercisss 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
ORIGINAL WORK 





CHAPTER VIII 


PRACTICE IN THE APPLICATION 
OF PRINCIPLES 


Tus practice includes: systematic drill in trans- 
literating and transcribing exercises; in pronouncing 
all the sounds in book words; in pronouncing real 
words as separate breath groups; in changing strong 
forms into weak forms; in reading breath groups com- 
posed of more than one word; and in the application 
of the fundamental principle of intonation, 


EXERCISES TO SERVE AS MODELS 


The following exercises serve as models. The 
method of procedure which they indicate gives a very 
thorough and systematic drill, and should be mastered 
by copying the models and reciting them as often as 
necessary to fix them in the mind. 

Make all transcriptions as narrow as present knowl- 
edge permits. Mention every detail and give each 
sound separately in the oral recitation. Combine the 
sounds into syllables as soon as the separate sounds 
have been given; then combine the syllables into stress 
groups and breath groups followed by the details of 
the intonation. Lastly, give the complete sentence 
with correct intonation. 
; 251 
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EXERCISE 1 
Write exercise in the literary form of the book words. 
“Haste makes waste,” 


Write each book word separately in transliteration, 
indicating the intonation of each. 


" haste’ ++ ” makes“ ++ ”" waste’ ++ 


Transcribe each word as a separate breath group 
with intonation. 


*hertst* || 9- /mertk,s || -9- ‘wertst® |] -3- 


Indicate all changes which are to be made in each 
word when used in the following breath group or 
groups. 

"hertst, 


Transcribe all as one breath group, or more than one, 
as each exercise requires, giving most careful attention 
to the changes which take place in individual words 
when they are combined with others in a breath group. 


——— 








‘hertst; | mertkjs ’wertst 


EXERCISE 2 
“The best things are hard to come by.” 


"the* -— "best* + "things“ *— "are’ ++ "hard* +— 
"to’ + "come" ++ *bhy* oe 


‘di: |[-*- ‘berst* |]-9- '@m:2||-9- “a: |J 
do "berst; O1nz 2) 
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tha:d || -9-— ‘thu: |[|-%- ’kbam:||-% = ‘bast || -- 
tho kham 


peng 








da ‘berst; 61pz| 9 “ha:d | tbo ‘kam ba‘t: 


EXERCISE 3 
“Many speak much that cannot speak well.” 


"many’ ++ "speak* ++ "much*+— "that*+— "can" + 
"not. — "speak*++ "well* ++ 

'merntr || 9 ‘spi: kb || ‘/mat)§||-9- ‘det: |—- 

spi: k, at, 

"hoon: ||—9—  'north:|[-9-  ‘sphi-k®||-9-  ’werl: || 
kha: nt, spi: k, 

mernir sp*i-k, ‘mat;$|dot,; k*a:nt, sp*i-k, ’werl: || 

e 


see 9. 


EXERCISE 4 
“A small pack becomes a small pedlar.” 
M2. "small* ++ "pack*+— “becomes” +++ 
"small* ++ "“pedlar“ + 


‘aed ||-9- ’smo:1||-%- ‘prekt: || -%- bir’kbam:z || +9 
‘prek, 
eit: [|-9- ‘smo:1||-%  ‘pterdla || = 
3 
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@ ‘smo:! | ‘peek, | brr’k*am:z | 9 ‘smoa:] | ’pterdle || 


EXERCISE 5 
“By losing present time we lose all time.” 


"by" +— "losing" ++ present’ =: "time ++ "we* +— 
"lose‘ ++ “all ++ “time” ++ 


ASS “Y-||-9 Tu: zivy || ‘pyzerznt* || -9~ /tha-¥-m |] 9- 
’plerznty 


‘wi: || uzz |] 9 /o:1 |] 9 "tha-¥-m |] 9 
wi 


bat lu: zirp ’p,zerznt, | ‘tha't-m_| wi lu:z ’o:1 tha-¥-m|| 
e 
eae 
ee 2. 
EXERCISE 6 


“Law alone can give us freedom.” 


“aw -— "alone. ++: “can” — "give" 22 MygW oo 
"freedom“ +++ 


‘lo: || -9- 0/loyt-n || +9— ’khen: || -9- ‘gv: || -9— “as AS: || -93— 


pe giv 9S 
‘fii: dom || -9 . 


lo: | olord-n| kin giv og ‘fri:dom 
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EXERCISE 7 
“Education begins a gentleman, conversation completes 
him.” 
“education“ +++++ “begins* ++ "a +— "gentleman" +++ 


”conversation“ +++++ ”completes* +++ “him* — 


erdju’k*er¥n || ++9. bir’gm:z || —3- ‘eit: || 
F) 





‘dzernt,|mon ||—9++ k*ornvo’ser¥n [| +29. kom- 
‘pili: tis || -9- “hmm: || -- 
m 


erdju’k*er§n | brr’gm:z| a ‘d3erntIman || k*ornvo- 
’sert§n | k*am’p,li:t;s 1m || 








EXERCISE 8 


“‘Neither praise nor dispraise thyself; thy actions serve 
thy turn.” 





"neither’ +++ “praise‘ +++ "nor‘+ “dispraise’ +++ 
"thyself* ++ "“thy“+— actions’ +++ "serve’ ++ 
"thy. - “turn” 

e 

‘natda || 9+ 'p,ze+t+z || -9— ’no:||-9 dis | ’pyzes¥-z || -9- 

no 
dat’serlf || +9- ’da-¥-||-9- ’ek,$nz||-9+ ’so:v || -- 
daft 





’da-t: || 9— ‘ta:n || 
dat 
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natdo ’pse+t*z| no ‘dis|"pirert:z datserlf || dat ‘ek,$nz| 
‘sa:v | dat ’tha:n || 








ORIGINAL WORK 


Write the following sentences as the models are 
written, and recite them. 

The stressed syllables are indicated to maintain 
uniformity of intonation among the students for the 
purpose of drill. 


“’Courtesy ‘costs nothing.” 

“A ‘workman is ‘known by his ‘work.’ 

“He knows ‘most that ‘knows he knows little.” 
“’Friendship is ‘stronger than ‘kindred.”’ 

“’Any ‘time means ’no time.” 

“A ‘bad be’ginning makes a ‘bad ‘ending.”’ 

“The ‘deed is ‘everything, the ‘fame is ‘nothing.”’ 
“He who ‘sings ‘frightens a’way his ‘ills.” 
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CHAPTER IX 
INTONATION 


Tue ‘melody or tune of speech” is one of its most 
important characteristics. The basic principle under- 
lying the melody of English speech, as discovered by 
Hermann Klinghardt, has been described in Part One; 
and has been applied in the simplest way up to this 
point in Part Two. 

Attention will now be turned to the more complex 
forms of sentences and to a few of the many different 
ways in which the principle of intonation may be 
applied. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF INTONATION DOES NOT VARY; 
THE APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 
VARIES INFINITELY 


It must be clearly understood that the application of 
the principle of intonation varies infinitely, but the 
principle itself does not vary. It is quite probable 
that no two persons—those who speak English as their 
native language are referred to—ever said “good 
morning” or “good night” exactly alike, and that no 
one person ever spoke these words exactly the same at 
two different times, but the basic principle of intonation 
was the same in every case. As far as we know, no 
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two human beings have ever looked exactly alike, yet 
they are all built upon the same general principle, and 
it is quite probable that no one person ever looks 
exactly the same on two different days, yet he is the 
same individual. 

The principle of English intonation is given here, 
together with examples of different ways of applying 
the principle, but no pretense is made that these 
examples show the only way, or even the best way, of 
applying the principle. They illustrate some of the 
ways in which the principle of intonation is applied in 
standard English in everyday conversation, and they 
are to be used as guides in the study of the subject of 
intonation as a whole. 


MONOTONOUS INTONATION VERY COMMON 


One of the extremely unpleasant and objectionable 
qualities of the speech of many who speak before the 
public, as well as of vast numbers of those in private 
life, is a deadly monotony of pitch which dulls all 
interest on the part of the listener and lulls his senses 
to sleep in spite of the most heroic efforts to keep them 
awake and alert. 

It is quite useless to tell such speakers to vary their 
pitch because they have no idea how to do it. 

A study of intonation will enable a speaker to over- 
come or avoid such faults as monotony of pitch and 
stress, and vulgar or dialectal intonation. An under- 
standing and proper use of intonation adds greatly to 
the beauty and variety of speech, giving it countless 
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shades of meaning which may be analysed and repro- 
duced at will. 

No definite, scientific means of studying intonation 
was known until the publication of Professor Kling- 
hardt’s book in 1920. 


QUOTATIONS FROM HENRY SWEET AND WILHELM 
VIETOR SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF 
A KNOWLEDGE OF INTONATION 


“In speech, the voice hardly ever dwells on any one note, 
but is constantly moving upwards and downwards, sometimes 
by leaps, but more generally by glides, in which all the inter- 
mediate notes are heard in more or less rapid succession. . . 

“The different tones—rising, falling, etc..—vary in character 
according to the interval through which they pass. The greater 
the interval, the more emphatic the tone. Thus a high rise, 
which begins high, and consequently can only rise a little higher, 
expresses simple question; while the same word, if uttered with 
a low rise extending over an interval of an octave or even more, 
expresses surprise or indignation, as in What! compared with 
the simple interrogative What?’’—Henry SwHer. 


“In English the falling tone is used for making or confirming 
a statement; the rising tones asks a question or prepares for 
making or confirming a statement. 

“The compound tones, on the other hand, usually serve to 
express various states of emotion. Certain monosyllables such 
as yes, no, hm, oh, etc., may represent a whole sentence and the 
intonation of that one sentence will be crowded into the tone in 
which the monosyllable is uttered.” —WiLHELM ViETOR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM KLINGHARDT’S TEXT 


The application of the basic principle of intonation 
in both simple and complex expressions can best be 
illustrated by the use of examples taken from Professor 
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Klinghardt’s book Ubungen im englischen Tonfall.* 
Otto Schulze Verlag, Céthen (Anhalt). 

An intonation group is a breath group. 

The highest stressed syllable in an intonation group 
is called the head of the group. 

There are countless glides from one sound to another 
in speech but it is not possible, nor necessary, to indi- 
cate more than the most obvious glides in the intona- 
tion. Except where the up-glides or down-glides are 
especially significant the natural transition from one 
sound, or from one syllable, to another will take care 
of them without the necessity of indicating them in 
the written intonation. 


Falling intonation showing declaration or conclusion, 
indicated by a down-glide on the last stressed syllable. 


OnE SrressEp SYLLABLE 


"men —— ‘soldiers + 
a ‘copper 2 ‘senator + 
our ‘post office Ie im’perialists 9 


*An English edition of this book is being prepared by Profes- 
sor William Tilly of Columbia University and Miss Sophie A. 
Pray of the New York City Schools, who are the world’s highest 
living authorities on the subject of English intonation. 
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Two or More StTrREssepD SYLLABLES 


‘young ’men : ‘welcome ‘home 
3 





the ‘fire was out : - ‘two ’great ‘writers _° 
9 e 


oe! 


his ’son ‘lived ’better - ° 
9 


but they ‘promised to ‘write im’mediately 
e . 


they ‘came with us to the concert : : 
5. 
The change from high pitch to low is very gradual in 
simple long breath groups. 
for he ‘posts ‘all ‘letters at the ’head ‘office. 


‘ e 
e ° 
9. 
so he ‘went to the ’station and re’claimed his 
‘railway fare. 
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When a stressed syllable, other than the first stressed 
one, is of particular importance, it is lifted out of the 
main group, but is not as high as the first stressed 
syllable. 


‘’That ‘seems to me an un’grateful des’cription.’ 


9. 


‘But ‘war will ‘take a ‘new ‘place in the ‘writing of 
po’litical ‘science.’ 
£. e 


Cs e 
e . 





9. 


When a stressed syllable, other than the first, is 
more important than the first, it is raised to a higher 
pitch and becomes the head of the group. 


‘He ‘ranks as the ‘first of the ‘eminent ‘builders of 
‘Prussian ‘greatness.’ 
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“Such ‘extracts re’call the ‘memory of ‘many 
‘glorious ‘days.’ 


The last stressed syllable may be the head of the group. 


We have ‘prayers ‘every ‘day in ‘Hall. 


Se et Ole sie Pita >. 
Secondary stress with down-glide within the group. 
(a) ‘you, now ‘ought to know “better. 
9. 
(b) ‘crocuses, though, are ‘not my ‘favorite ‘flower. 





9. 
(c) ‘you, snow. ought to know ’better. 
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Intonation moving down by degrees or steps with 
several syllables on approximately the same pitch. 


he was about the ‘only in’telligent ‘man in the 
‘country. 


oe ee © 





5. 


‘certainly ‘one of the ‘noblest books in the ’whole 
of ‘literature. 





Rising intonations signify questions asked, and 
unfinished thought; they are indicated by an up-glide. 


QUESTIONS 


Questions asked with rising intonation on the last 
stressed syllable. 


"have you ‘bought your ’ticket? 


J: 





‘Do you ‘have ’prayers ‘every ‘day in 'Hall? 
e 
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‘Do you ‘/have ‘prayers .every .day in Hall? 


Strong stress and up-glide on the first syllable and 
secondary stress on the following important syllables. 


‘All .schools be.gin at nine o’.clock you ‘say? 
e 
Se 


es 
Questions AskED WITH QuEsTION WorpD 
A question may be asked without an up-glide if a 
question word is used. 
What, when, where, why, who, whose, which, are 
question words. 


‘what ‘tickets have you ‘bought? 


9 
Rising intonation indicating unfinished thought by 


means of an up-glide. 
e 


‘If ‘therefore... asi 


No ‘sooner had he ‘bought it... - “FE 
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‘Henry having ‘sold ‘several of them... 


7.° 


Up-glide on syllable with secondary stress as well as 
on syllable with strong stress. 
a J 
‘’That as’sumption he .thought ...’ ig a 


Up-glide on syllable with secondary stress, only. 


‘The ‘manners, I thought...’ She 


‘’Germany, on the other ,hand .. .’ 
ra) 


Unfinished thought with down-glide and up-glide in 
one group; the up-glide being on a syllable with 


secondary stress. 


aan) 


‘'these, he held . . .’ 
? ’ 
‘’And, on the .whole.. .’ 
Upward movement of pitch without a glide. 
-9 ; 


‘It ‘is, however...’ 


‘’Dovorék, for instance...’ 
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Up-glide followed by secondary stress. 


‘Schopenhauer ‘was .therefore ...’ 
e 
ee 
e 
‘In ‘later ‘life, certainly...’ . hee 
‘In the ‘early medi’aeval or Romanesque ‘period 
ac.cordingly ...’ 
e 


Tone moving down very gradually in long breath 
group with an up-glide at the end. 


‘There, with a ‘sense of ‘something ‘solemn and 
‘critical passing ‘over him... 





Tone moving down by degrees or steps in long breath 
group with an up-glide at the end. 


‘any book they ‘chance to ‘find... 
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‘great as were the honors and possessions ‘which . . . 


@ es e« « e 
ee 


@- 
e° 





Intonation, moving down by degrees or steps, com- 
bined with the more usual gradual movement in the 
same group. 

This combination is illustrated in the following 
sentence composed of three breath groups, the first 
two with up-glides, the last with a down-glide. 


there is a ‘general ‘consciousness of con’gruity and 
incon’gruity between the ‘nature of a ‘service and 
the ‘character of the re’ward. 


Shier @ee 
. 


Unfinished thought with down-glide within a group. 


‘We ‘have, in ‘fact...’ 
9 
e 
‘There ‘are, ‘no ‘doubt...’ Seas 
9 
e 
‘...and ‘that, in ‘consequence...’ . . 
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BLENDING OF INTONATION GROUPS 


The groups are not separated by a pause. 


But the ‘road was ‘made of ‘large ‘fixed ’paving- 
stones. 


9. 


‘Yet, as ‘every 'German /knows...’ 


BINDING OF INTONATION GROUPS 


The groups are separated by a pause.* 


‘The ‘younger ‘man ‘took ‘up the ‘challenge with 
‘all his ‘natural ‘eagerness.’ 


9.- 


* The double bar is used here to separate the breath groups, 
but it is not used by Professor Klinghardt. 
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“The ‘oaks were ‘brilliance it’self against the gray 
"blue ‘sky.’ 


Or 
9 
This im’plied ac’ceptance of his de’feat, ‘coming 


from an’other ‘man’s ‘lips ‘struck Robert like a 
‘lash. 


a) - e., 
9 
BLENDING AND BINDING oF INTONATION Groups 


"Never, as we have ‘seen had the ‘priesthood 
‘wielded ‘such ‘boundless ‘power. 


9: Nese 





PARENTHESIS IN INTONATION 
After a falling intonation group. 


“’Ah, but you ‘haven't ‘read it,” he said re.gret- 
fully. 
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Between two falling intonation groups. 


““’Nothing of the ’sort,’’ said Elsmere, “‘I ‘come to 
learn, ‘not to ‘lead.”’ 


meee ae 


After a rising intonation group. 











“And you ‘never ‘wish for ‘anything,” she cried. 


° Ae 


“’ Are your ‘spirits 'damped at ‘all by this magnifi- 
cence?” Langham ,said to his neighbor as they 
sat down. 


Pe aiakte 





Between a rising and a falling intonation group 


“T have ‘come,” he an’nounced, “to ‘try to 
per’suade you.” 
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Between two rising intonation groups. 


“T could ‘hardly ’say ‘this, you will easily imagine 
‘if I ‘thought that you had done ‘serious or 
ir’reparable ‘harm.’ 


? 


More than one parenthetical phrase between a rising 
and a falling intonation group. 


“But in the ‘first place” resumed the speaker, 
after a moment’s .pause, changing his .note a 
slittle, a “’word about ‘myself.” 


INTONATION GROUPS IN A WHOLE DISCOURSE 


Up to this point intonation groups have all been con- 
sidered with the medium pitch of the voice as a line 
of departure and arrival. 

Each intonation group does have its own measuring 
line, but in a continuous discourse the line of one group 
may be much higher or much lower than that of 
another group. Professor Klinghardt considers five of 
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such measuring lines: low, half-low, medium, half- 
high and high. 

The number need not be so limited but it is sufficient 
for the transcription of most passages. 


EXTRACT FROM JULIUS CAESAR 


The following lines from Julius Caesar are given 
with Professor Klinghardt’s intonation. This is suffi- 
cient to show how the intonation of a whole discourse 
may be written. 

The measuring lines do not indicate an exact musical 
pitch but show the general relation of one breath group 
to another. 


t/Friends, ™’Romans, “Countrymen, lend me your 
‘ears; 

™T come to ’bury ‘Caesar, not to ‘praise him. 

™The ‘evil that ’men ‘do ‘lives ‘after them; 

'The ‘good is ‘oft interred with their ‘bones; 

™/So ‘let it "be with ‘Caesar. The ‘noble ‘Brutus 

math ‘told you ‘Caesar was am’bitious. 

b/Tf it were ‘so “it was a ‘grievous ‘fault. 

‘And ’grievously hath ‘Caesar ‘answered it. 


b indicates high pitch. 

™ indicates medium pitch. 
1 indicates low pitch. 

bb indicates half-high pitch. 
4! indicates half-low pitch. 
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INTONATION FoR EXTRACT FROM 
JULIUS CAESAR 








PRACTICE WORK 


Transcribe the extract from Julius Caesar into narrow 
transcription and practice reading it aloud with the 
intonation given. 


UNSTRESSED BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS 


When unstressed syllables precede the first stressed 
syllable at the beginning of a breath group, they are 
called the unstressed beginning, and, in phonetic trans- 
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cription, are separated from the main part of the group 
by a bracket. 
9]/gern: || +9 Yagain” 2+ 


When unstressed syllables follow the last stressed 
syllable before a pause they are called the unstressed 
ending and they are separated from the main group by 
a bracket. 


’gexi[niry || = "gaining *** 


The unstressed beginnings and endings should always 
be marked off in narrow, phonetic transcription. 


- 


- 


12 
~~ 





CHAPTER X 


PHONETICS AS AN AID TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
DRAMATIC READERS AND ACTORS 


Pupiic SPEAKING A PopuLAR PROFESSION 

Ture ELEMENTS OF THE SPEAKER’S SUCCESS 

Tue DELIVERY OF A SPEECH 

Tue ScreENCE OF PHONETICS AND THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE SPEAKER 

Tue Human SpeecH MAcHINE 

Non-PHONETIC TERMS IN TERMS OF PHONETICS 

EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 


“Before you can begin to act you must learn to 
speak correct English. I don’t mean merely gram- 
matically correct. I mean with a complete absence of 
any recognizable accent. If you speak with a southern 
drawl, a western burr or a Yankee twang, you aren’t 
ready for the stage. And I don’t mean that you should 
learn to speak with an English accent either. You 
must learn to speak that international, unaccented 
English which is the common possession of educated 
people in all parts of the English-speaking world. The 
importance of this cannot be exaggerated; it is the 
foundation upon which you will build your stage 
career.” 

Erurt BARRYMORE. 


From Personality, November, 1927. Page 95. 
Published by F. N. Doubleday, Garden City, New York. 


CHAPTER X 


PHONETICS AS AN AID TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
DRAMATIC READERS AND ACTORS 


For the sake of brevity the general term ‘public 
speaker’ will be used to designate any one who speaks 
before the public professionally; lecturer, lawyer, 
clergyman, reader, actor. 

The general term ‘speech’ will be used to designate 
what is spoken, whether it be in the form of a lecture, 
sermon, reading or play. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING A POPULAR PROFESSION 


There are thousands of educational institutions in 
America where hundreds of thousands of serious, 
earnest people spend a vast amount of time, energy 
and money studying the art of public speaking in all 
its various phases, but comparatively few become 
good speakers and really succeed in their professions. 

What is the cause of this great waste of time, energy, 
money and enthusiasm? 

Careful investigation seems to point very decisively 
to the fact that the difficulty lies, not in a confusion of 
ideas as to what constitutes the goal of the speaker, 
put in the general method of trying to reach that goal. 

If this general method can be improved upon in any 
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way, it will be an advantage to teachers and students, 
to speakers and audiences. 


. THE ELEMENTS OF THE SPEAKER’S SUCCESS 


The success of one who speaks before the public, 
professionally, depends primarily upon two funda- 
mental things. 


First, upon what is spoken, usually called the subject 
matter of the speech. 

SECOND, upon how it is spoken, or the manner of 
presenting the subject matter, usually called the 
delivery of the speech. 


In some instances the subject matter is of such excel- 
lence that it makes a success of a speech in spite of 
poor delivery. In other instances the delivery is of 
such excellence that it makes a success of a speech in 
spite of poor subject matter. As a general rule, good 
delivery is much more likely to make a success of poor 
subject matter than good subject matter is likely to 
make a success of poor delivery. The old saying “‘it 
isn’t what you say that counts, but the way you say it,” 
is a very true saying. 

Many a finely written address has been sacrificed 
because it was poorly delivered. Many times a speech 
of the most ordinary subject matter has become famous 
because it was delivered by a master of the technique 
of speech, and many an inferior play has been given a 
place in history because it was played by actors who 
fully understood the great power and compelling 
influence of forceful and beautiful speech and who knew 
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how to use it to the best advantage without display 
or affectation. 

Time, place, occasion, type of audience, personality 
and deportment of the speaker, are tremendously 
important factors in the success or failure of any speech. 
But they are the powers behind the throne, the forces 
underlying the two fundamental factors (what is spoken 
and how it is spoken) influencing them and determining 
what they shall be. 

The preparation of the subject matter of a speech 
will not be discussed here in any way, being apart 
from the purpose of this book. 


THE DELIVERY OF A SPEECH 


What is good delivery of a speech? 

What are the crucial points upon which it is judged? 

From the time when oratory and drama played such 
an important part in the lives of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans down to the present day the ‘good 
delivery’ of a speech has been judged upon the same 
definite basic points. ‘These points are as follows: 


I. The listener must be able to hear easily what is 
spoken. 
II. The listener must be able to understand * readily 
what is spoken. 
III. The listener’s interest must be awakened and 
must be fully maintained throughout the speech 
giving him a feeling of pleasure and satisfaction. 


*The word ‘understand’ must not be confused with the 
word ‘ comprehend ’. 
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Each of these three basic factors has been analysed 
and the following details generally agreed upon. 


I. In order that the listener may easily hear what is 
spoken, requires: that it be spoken with suffi- 
cient loudness and fullness of voice to reach 
every one in the audience, while at the same 
time it must maintain the proper ‘atmosphere’ 
or ‘mood’ suggested by the words. No matter 
what may be the demands of a situation, how 
quiet, hushed or tense the scene, how delicate 
and fairy-like the atmosphere, how suppressed 
and deep the emotion or how matter-of-fact the 
conversation, every phrase that is spoken must 
be heard by every listener without straining his 
ears and nerves, if it fulfils its purpose in the 
speech as a whole. 


II. In order that the listener may readily understand 
what is spoken, requires: 


a. An accepted pronunciation of words. 

b. Distinct articulation of words. 

ce. Proper stress or emphasis of important words 
and phrases, and the weakening and sub- 
ordinating of less important words and 
phrases to bring out clearly, the relative 
values of thought and emotion. 

d. Sufficient and properly placed pauses ; logical 
pauses and rhetorical or dramatic pauses. 


III. In order that the listener’s interest may be fully 
maintained in a pleasant and satisfactory way 
requires: 
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a. Concentration of the speaker’s thought on 
the meaning of his speech, and a keen 
interest in making all shades of that mean- 
ing perfectly clear to his audience. 

b. Complete absence of all mannerisms and 
affectations. 

ce. Variety of utterance, or, avoidance of 
monotony of speech. 

Man abhors monotony in anything but 
especially in a speech. If a speech is monot- 
onous it is never interesting, pleasing or sat- 
isfactory. 

In order to establish variety of utterance 
and to make his meaning perfectly clear in 
all situations, a speaker must be able to use: 


1. Variety of stress; very strong, strong, 
secondary, weak. 

2. Variety of pitch; very high, high, medi- 
um, low, very low. 

3. Variety of rate of utterance; very fast, 
fast, medium, slow, very slow. 

4, Variety of volume of tone; very full, 
full, medium, small, very small. 

5. Variety in length and position of pauses; 
very long, long, medium, short, very 
short. 

6. Variety in quality of tone; explanatory, 
didactic, reflective, sympathetic, ex- 
alted, heroic, pathetic, commanding, 
defiant, malicious, furious, sarcastic, 
appealing, embittered, joyous, etc. 
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Every great speaker has had some knowledge of 
these essential factors of a speech. The greater the 
amount of such knowledge the more effectual the 
speaker. 

Sometimes this knowledge was acquired by careful 
painstaking study, sometimes some of the essential 
points were discovered accidentally, sometimes they 
were acquired by conscious or unconscious imitation, 
or they may have been acquired in various other ways. 
But no matter how, or at what time in the speaker’s 
career, they were acquired they ultimately came to be 
the foundation of the success of every great speaker. 

The definite, technical means of actually accomplish- 
ing these basic things constitutes the technique of.the 
speaker. 


THE SCIENCE OF PHONETICS AND THE TECHNIQUE 
OF THE SPEAKER 


Speech has been defined as the expression of thought 
and emotion by means of articulate sounds used sepa- 
rately or in combination. In order to make the most 
effective use of speech one must know the best way to 
produce the sounds of which speech is made, and the 
best way to use them separately or in combination. 

The science of phonetics is the science of speech 
sounds applied to the art of pronunciation. It teaches 
the fundamental requirements of speech in full detail. 
Certainly there can be no better or more logical way to 
begin the study of the art of speaking professionally 
than by studying speech on a phonetic basis. 


The modern science of phonetics is very young, which 
accounts for general ignorance concerning it. It has been 
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used in the teaching of foreign languages all over the world 
for about forty years and its use is rapidly increasing. But 
its great importance in teaching the best use of one’s native 
language is just beginning to be fully recognized. 


The science of phonetics teaches: 

a. The exact means of producing each speech 
sound, thereby enabling one to have a com- 
plete mastery of all the sounds of his language. 

b. It teaches the best way to combine sounds to 
bring out clarity, smoothness and beauty of 
speech. 

c. It teaches the accepted pronunciation of words 
which will be pleasing to cultivated listeners 
everywhere. 

d. It teaches the clear, distinct articulation of 
sounds in order that speech may be clearly 
and readily understood. 

e. It teaches the proper and vigorous voicing of 
sounds, thereby enabling the speaker to pro- 
duce a clear, ringing tone that will ‘carry’ 
over any required distance. 

f. It teaches when and where to use stress and 
where to omit it, to bring out the meaning of 
speech, step by step; this also gives variety 
of force to utterance. 

g. It teaches the proper grouping of unstressed 
syllables about the stressed ones in order to 
bring out the thoughts of the speaker in 
their proper relation to each other, thereby 
giving lights and shades to speech. 

h. It teaches the proper use of pauses, thereby 
enabling the speaker to breathe often enough 
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to produce full and forceful tones, to maintain 
his own ease and poise, and to give his listen- 
ers opportunity to follow his thought clearly, 
or to construe any portion that may be dif- 
ficult to follow. 

i. It teaches the principles of intonation, thereby 
enabling the speaker to use the proper melody 
of speech with a pleasing variety of pitch. 


But phonetics will not provide the heart and soul 
and spirit that gives all speech its real significance. It 
will, however, enable a speaker to express his thoughts 
clearly, forcefully and convincingly, and help him to 
“utter his heart” with simplicity and beauty. The 
spirit is there waiting to be set free and by means of 
the study of phonetics the most shy and reticent person 
may open the door of his cage and let his soul speak out. 

There are teachers, students and others who have 
discovered for themselves, with or without help, some- 
thing of the science of speech sounds and the fine art 
of using them, and because of this they have pleasing 
voices and beautiful speech and have been able to 
teach others to acquire them. The facts are there for 
any one to discover but the number who do discover 
some of them, unaided, is extremely small. 

While it is entirely possible for one to have beautiful 
speech and a beautiful voice without ever having 
heard of the science of phonetics as such, it is not pos- 
sible for one to have beautiful speech and a beautiful 
voice without producing the sounds of speech correctly 
and combining them properly. The simplest, quickest, 
most accurate and most modern way of learning to 
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produce and combine speech sounds is by means of the 
science of phonetics. It saves time, effort and money 
and reduces the possibility of failure and disappoint- 
ment to a minimum. 


THE HUMAN SPEECH MACHINE 


To avoid possible confusion and misunderstanding, 
the machine which produces speech sounds will be 
considered briefly. The sketch of the organs of speech 
at the beginning of Part Two should be studied in this 
connection. 

The mechanism that produces speech may be divided 
into four parts. 


1. A motor,—composed chiefly of the respiratory 
muscles in the region of the diaphragm—which 
supplies motive power for the production of 
speech and voice. 

2. A vibrator,—composed of the vocal cords—which 
produces sound waves. 

3. A resonator,—composed chiefly of the cavities of 
the mouth and nose—which reenforces or ampli- 
fies the sound waves. 

4, An articulator,—composed of the lips, teeth, 
tongue, jaw, upper gums, hard palate and soft 
palate—which changes the character of sound 
in many ways by its different positions and 
movements, thereby providing a great variety 
of speech sounds, 
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Tue Motor 


The motor controls the breath when sounds are 
produced and regulates the force and volume of the 
tone with which they are spoken. 

In order to get the greatest amount of useful service 
out of any motor it must be: 


a. Large enough and strong enough to do the 
maximum of work required of it. 

b. It must be constantly supplied with sufficient 
fuel. 

c. It must be under perfect control in order that 
it may be guided and directed in a way to 
bring about the most desirable results. 

d. It must be kept in the best possible condition. 


The speech motor must meet all these requirements 
if the speaker is to be master of his craft. 

The breath is the fuel used in the production of 
speech sounds. It must be inhaled between the slightly 
parted lips, silently, easily, and frequently, without 
lifting the shoulders. 

Since the breath enters the lungs and leaves by the 
same passage—the windpipe—it is necessary to store 
a supply in the lungs so that it will be ready for effective 
use in the production of sound waves as it passes 
between the vocal cords on its way out. 

The supply of breath must be replenished sufficiently 
and at proper intervals. There can be no sound of the 
human voice without breath. A small breath and 
weak activity of the speech motor produce a small, 
flat, weak sound. A full supply of breath, vigorous” 
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activity of the speech motor, combined with correct 
tongue and lip positions, produce a full, clear sound. 
Unsteady control of the breath produces an unsteady 
sound. 

The chest must not be lowered while sounds are 
being produced. A lowered chest is absolute proof 
that the breath is not properly controlled. 


Tur VIBRATOR OR THE VocAL CorpDs 


The vibrations of speech sounds are produced by the 
vocal cords. 

By the proper use of the speech motor, exerting pres- 
sure on the lower part of the lungs, the breath is forced 
into the windpipe and passes between the vocal cords 
into the mouth or nose or into both. When the cords 
are widely separated the breath passes between them 
without vibration and there is no tone. When they 
are drawn together the motor must make a greater 
effort to force the breath between them causing them 
to vibrate, thus producing sound waves. 

The vibrator is controlled indirectly by controlling 
the outward flow of breath. 

The ear must be trained to distinguish the slightest 
difference between sounds, since it must decide whether 
they are right or wrong. 


Toe RESONATOR 


The resonator, composed chiefly of the cavities of the 
mouth and nose, reinforces or amplifies the sound waves. 
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The subject of resonance is much debated. This 
much is clearly established: accurate and faithful 
practice in voicing speech sounds completely and 
forcefully, and in lengthening them in the proper places 
will produce beautiful resonance in speech. 


THe ARTICULATOR 


The use of the organs of articulation has been fully 
explained in the preceding chapters. 

The sound of the human voice may express emotion, 
joy, fear, anger, love, etc., it may be high pitched or 
low, forceful or weak, but there is no such thing as 
articulate speech until this sound has been given form 
by different positions and movements of the organs of 
articulation which separate it into various units or 
patterns—vowels and consonants—each one being dif- 
ferent from the others. 

The correct positions and movements of the organs 
of articulation, and the groupings of all English sounds, 
which have been fully given in the preceding chapters, 
must be carefully and persistently practiced until it 
would be very difficult for the speaker to use them incor- 
rectly and until the correct use becomes automatic, as 
walking or writing become automatic. 

If one is thinking of the way to form vowels and con- 
sonants, or how to combine them while in the act of 
making a speech, the speech will be a failure as a speech 
and will become merely a practice in the mechanics of 
speech. 
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NON-PHONETIC TERMS IN TERMS OF PHONETICS 


It may be helpful to relate some of the non-phonetic 
terms used in classes of ‘speech’, ‘oral English’, 
‘public speaking’, ‘voice’, etc.—where phonetics have 
not been studied,—to the terms used in phonetic 
classes. In this way it may be possible to bridge the 
gap between the study of speech on the non-phonetic 
basis of yesterday and the study of it on the scientific, 
phonetic basis of to-day, enabling teachers and students 
to go from the less definite method of procedure to the 
more definite one without confusion or difficulty. 

The proper “placement of the voice” requires the 
correct position of the organs of speech for each sound— 
especially the vowels—and the proper voicing of all 
voiced sounds with proper breath control. 

In The Singing of the Future, John Lane Co., D. 
Ffrangcon-Davies says: ‘‘The quickest way to fine 
tone production is via fine pronunciation.... Correct 
vowel placement is correct tone placement.” 


Speech, or, voice which is “too far back,” is an 
expression very commonly used, Asa rule it is applied 
to those who produce speech sounds with the wrong 
tongue positions, particularly the sounds a af at and 
sometimes 9: or Ort which are formed with the arch 
of the tongue too far to the back of the mouth. This 
fault may be corrected by studying the correct tongue 
positions for these sounds and by practicing them until 
the correct position has taken place of the incorrect 
one. 
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“Tight throat,” or “throat stiffness” are terms for a 
difficulty caused by insufficient breath, incorrect tongue 
positions, and improper use of the breath in sound 
production, resulting in weak and poorly voiced sounds. 

The speaker tries to correct this by the use of muscles 
in the throat, and makes it worse instead of correcting 
it. The fault may be overcome by correcting the 
positions of the tongue and lips and by practicing the 
exercises at the end of this chapter, particularly 
Exercises 3 and 4. 


To avoid “breathy speech or voice” all voiced 
sounds must be properly voiced, and all voiceless 
sounds spoken with enough force to make the meaning 
of the word containing them perfectly clear, but the 
voicelessness must be confined to the voiceless sounds 
and not allowed to carry over to the following sounds 
except in the few cases explained in the last part of 
Chapter VI, Part Two. 


“Over Correct” or “ AFFECTED SprecH” 


A great many English words are pronounced one 
way when they are used alone or in a stressed position 
and in different ways when combined with other words 
in a sentence or when used in unstressed positions. 

If the first pronunciation is used in place of the 
second it sounds very artificial and pedantic and is 
often called “over correct” or “affected.” 


Refer to the chapter on Strong and Weak Forms, for 
examples. 
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To produce a “round tone” requires the proper 
rounding of the lips in the sounds which should have 
lip-rounding, u: U Or 9: or Ord of at w, and plenty of 
breath forcefully and steadily applied to the vocal 
cords. 


“Supporting the tone” requires proper contraction 
of the respiratory muscles in the region of the diaphragm 
which forces a steady well-controlled stream of breath 
between the vocal cords producing steady and vigorous 
vibrations, 


Correct ‘‘reading of lines’’ sometimes called ‘correct 
phrasing” requires the careful growping of speech 
sounds into the proper syllables, stress groups and 
breath groups. It demands the proper degrees of 
stress, the grouping of unstressed syllables about the 
stressed ones to which they belong, and the proper use 
of pauses and of melody of speech. 


EXERCISES FOR PRACTICE 


1. Exercises To EsrasiisH Correct PRONUNCI- 
ATION. 


These exercises have been given very fully in the 
preceding chapters on vowels and consonants. Careful 
and faithful practice of them will correct all localisms 
and mannerisms of speech and establish standard 


pronunciation. 
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2. PHONETIC EXERCISES TO DEVELOP CLEAR ARTICU- 
LATION AND ACCURACY OF INTONATION. 


Practice the two ‘‘word” charts in Chapter VI. 
Part Two. Repeat the individual consonant sounds 
first, then the real word, using a definite down glide in 
the intonation, and lastly, repeat the corresponding 
book word making every syllable clear-cut, short and 
crisp, voicing all voiced sounds very fully, producing 
every vowel with great accuracy and clearness and 
giving all syllables with level stress and level intona- 
tion. 

The lists of words in the chapters on vowels and con- 
sonants should also be practiced in this way. 


3. PHONETIC EXERCISE TO DEvELoP ‘BREATH Con- 
’ 
TROL. 


Practice each of the consonants, mnylizyvd3, in 
the following manner. 

Take the correct position of tongue and lips, intone 
the sound clearly but quietly, on medium pitch or 
higher, voicing it fully; prolong it two seconds or less 
without changing the pitch or the positions of the 
organs of speech and without allowing the chest to 
lower. When this procedure has been mastered, 
gradually prolong the sound and increase the force and 
change the pitch from sound to sound; then change the 
pitch from the beginning of each sound to the end, 
sometimes using an up glide, and sometimes using a 
down glide. 

It is a very serious mistake to attempt to prolong 
sounds too greatly or too early in one’s practice. The 
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supply of breath must never be exhausted in good sound 
production. 


3. PHoneTic Exercise To DrvELOP A CLEAR, 
Rinerne Tone. 


A ‘clear’ tone or a ‘pure’ tone are terms commonly 
used to indicate a tone in which no unvoiced breath 
escapes between the vocal cords. 

Intone each of the long vowels, i: u: 0: 9: a:, quietly 
on one breath, completely voicing them, using medium 
pitch or higher. Prolong each sound less than one 
second at first and listen to the tone with great care, 
making it as melodious as possible. Increase the 
length of the sounds gradually then change the pitch as 
the work progresses. Later, intone one sound at a 
time, holding it for four or five seconds on medium 
pitch with medium force. Gradually increase the 
force and vary the pitch, using level intonations, up 
glides, and down glides in various positions. Always 
listen carefully to the tone to be certain no unvoiced 
breath escapes. 

The chest must not lower while sound is being 
produced. 


A full mastery of the foregoing definite technique of 
the art of speaking will result in smooth, beautiful, and 
effective speech, having no appearance of effort or 
exposure of method; speech that is simple, forceful 
and sincere and in accordance with the best usage of 
the day and which will be heard with pleasure and sat- 
isfaction by the great majority of people in the great 
majority of places. 
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